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‘A PAPER IN “THE USE OF ENGLISH””’: 
SOME FURTHER THOUGHTS 








by 
DOUGLAS BROWN 


I OFFER THESE thoughts further to the editorial of the Summer number, 
not to round the discussion off but to open it out. The length of the period 
of trial proposed before the new paper becomes obligatory, is consoling. In 
the meantime this journal should, surely, continue the discussion of it urgently 
and candidly. At present there is certainly reason for alarm. For myself, I 
stand firmly with the editor in the main ground of his attack: 


What we fear is that the history of the ‘O’ level English Language Paper may be 
repeated; that (as we have so often complained) a testing device will become a teaching 
method. We urge the universities and schools to glance back over the last 25 years, 
and then to imagine the repercussions of the new paper on sixth form studies. This 
*O” level test has had some lamentable results for the teaching of English, so that 
English in a child’s fifth year (and sometimes earlier) in a grammar school is drearily 
conceived as practice in unprofitable skills. If the English Language Paper had led to 
the improvement its authors no doubt hoped for, the universities would hardly need 
to propose another one, to be taken less than two years after “O’ level. The existing 
paper has been a mere extra hurdle, to be trained for by intensive work on the hurdles 
brought out in previous years. It is doubtful whether it has improved candidates’ 
powers of expression in other subjects, or whether it has achieved anything but the 
acquisition of a set of skills, discarded as soon as the paper has been taken. 


It is so; nor is it possible at present to doubt that a more sophisticated English 
Language Paper is just what the examining Boards envisage, and the univer- 
sities back. The prospect appals. 

It hasn't appalled the Senate of Cambridge University however. The dis- 
cussion of the new proposals occupied itself so much with what was to be 
displaced, and with various offers of salvage, that the validity of the new 
examination for its admittedly good purposes hardly came in question. Dr. 
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Holloway made an honourable exception. His astringent account of what 
the Paper does, and invites, (so far as present experience goes), he has since 
developed more fully in an article in Universities Quarterly. Now Dr. Hollo- 
way’s starting-point is a difference from Mr. Thompson. The editor gave 
the impression, at least, that he envisaged a paper testing General Studies as 
an adequate replacement for the disappearing university qualification. It was 
a way of emphasising the value to be placed upon such papers, for the liberty 
of teaching and for the profitable sixth form work that they promise. I think 
it is possible to corroborate the emphasis and yet to agree with Dr. Holloway 
that if the Latin qualification is deliberately to be replaced, it ought not to be 
replaced by ‘a call for something which of its very nature is not knowledge 
held in a fundamental way, but the knowledge of the intelligent and lively- 
minded amateur’. Arguably, it had better be replaced by a real test of the 
candidate's understanding of the native tongue well used, and of his power 
to use it well. There is this difference between Mr. Thompson’s editorial 
and Dr. Holloway’s article; but it should not be allowed to obscure more 
fundamental accord. We could agree that there is an important place for a 
General Studies paper, perhaps that it should be obligatory. Many, if not 
all, of the Cambridge colleges add another such paper of their own to their 
present Entrance and Scholarship examinations. Dr. Holloway is himself in 
no doubt about the value of such tests ‘somewhere within the whole range 
of papers’. I think it would be helpful, as the discussion now develops, if 
those who value the General Studies paper, conceding a certain force in some 
of the adverse notes upon it, could limit their claim for it to ‘a place within 
the whole range’. If the universities have thought it well to establish a focal 
test which shall be a test of mature capacity to read and to write, it will be 
unrewarding to engage the candidates’ powers at the level of amateur inter- 
ests and the lighter play of intelligence. There is almost nothing to be said 
for the kind of material upon which candidates’ powers are exercised in the 
present and promised Use of English papers: it concerns no real interests or 
experience whatever. But there is not enough to be said for an advance that 
goes no further than the General Studies paper goes. Let me make it clear 
that I do not at all dissent from what has been said, and will no doubt go on 
being said, in this journal, of the value of General Studies. But I can see how 
too anxious a care to defend the status of such studies may obscure issues that 
look like concerning all of us vitally. 

Dr. Holloway’s article, The ‘Use of English’ and the Use of Literature, seems 
to me admirable: particularly in the general conduct of its argument, and in 
the gravamen of its charges. (Some passages of detail make me more uneasy.) 
I hope it may be reprinted in these pages, or that Dr. Holloway may be 
persuaded to make his own further contribution to the discussion here. So 
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I resist the temptation to quote widely from him: a summarising passage 
will do: 


The fact seems inescapable, that this range of examination papers issues from the 
world of Current Affairs, Civics, ‘taking an intelligent interest in the world around 
us’. This is the range of life towards which the papers are directed; and, as a result, 
it follows naturally enough, though perhaps without intention, that the ideal of style, 
the ideal of English from which they start and which they accept, is the English in 
general use when these lively but ephemeral topics are engaged upon. . . . 

The essential and melancholy fact comes out at last. The papers have in large part 
become the ally of the very menace against which they were set up to strive. At the 
present time, a veritable Dead Sea of diluted and colourless English, clotted through- 
out with officialese, jargon and cliche, rises about us on every side. These “Use of 
English’ papers represent the same kind of interest in experience as this kind of writing 
serves. ... 


Dr. Holloway has his eye on papers that present candidates with matter to 
arrange, or reason from, or digest and regurgitate—facts, statistics, hypo- 
theses—and so make at least the gesture of touching upon some sort of human 
experience. Even this is an advance upon what the proposed “questions on 
the structure of English’ take us towards. I have seen exercises set in verbal 
manipulation where the contact with any kind of interest or experience dis- 
appears: there’s nothing left that wants Englishing. Since language is not 
really doing anything for anyone it can hardly matter how it performs. You 
venture, or you ameliorate, according to the degree of flair you have. No 
need to repeat the editor's strictures on the ‘O’ level Language Paper; but 
let it be said again, that part of the reason for the boredom, and for the 
jettisoning of it all in the sixth, is the same purposelessness. Language is put 
to work in a void; words are exchanged for other words in a void; and 
sentences come and go in empty space. 

The sixth forms that I teach, both Science and Arts, recently worked speci- 
men papers for the new test. As far as I could judge the papers did what 
they set out to do most ably. And they had their share of fetching touches 
of liveliness. But the reaction to the test, first offered in private discussion 
among small groups, and later confirmed in general class discussion, came 
in one word: boredom. It was their word, not mine: ten minutes of mod- 
erate puzzlement and interest, and then boredom. I thought it a right reac- 
tion. To some degree, and perhaps obscurely, the boys knew what language 
is for. And they couldn’t connect that knowledge with the manipulations, 
arrangements, substitutions, elucidations, and forms of journalism, asked of 
them here. They knew this could not be serious. And I think they knew 
this, too: that nobody could judge from their papers the quality, the care, 
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or the value of their reading when they read what matters to them as students, 
or what interests them deeply as human beings. Nobody could judge, either, 
how they would write were they writing from the centres of their own 
experience, or dealing with their own living and elusive thoughts, or hand- 
ling information that their own minds had really laid hold to. I was able, 
indeed, at a later time, to compare the examiner’s gradings with records of 
the quality of written work the boys had done in their own specialist fields, 
and in serious essays. I was able, too, to set those gradings alongside my own 
fairly close knowledge of the capacity of some few of them to use language 
at the service of insight, passion, or imagination. I could find no meaning 
in the comparisons, no correlation of any kind—not even (consistently) at 
the level of an LQ. test. By far the ablest and most cogent writer, a boy 
possessed of a fine and vigorous mind, appeared about halfway down the 
sixty. One or two admirable, and one or two idiosyncratic writers appeared 
even further down, alongside several less able boys and far less able writers. 
Some others lacking the slightest distinction as writers and (as I think) lacking 
well-developed capacity as readers, appeared very near the top. Nor will 
practising teachers be surprised. The ineffectuality of tests like these has been 
widely canvassed, and evidently it needs to be more widely canvassed yet. 
Whatever they may be said to test (and we don’t need to deny some value 
to the skills tested, particularly skills in reasoning) they do not test capacity 
to read with understanding and sensitiveness, they do not test capacity to 
write with depth, seriousness, integrity. 


FT 

I go on to distribute some further doubts, in no special order. First, about 
the effect of the proposed paper upon the teaching of English in sixth forms. 
Mr. Thompson’s editorial warned that General Studies will be the first part 
of our real work to feel the pinch. Dr. Holloway, who argues with convic- 
tion for the available ideal that lives in the plain prose of certain earlier masters 
of our literature, ought perhaps to be advised that Literature will as certainly 
be the second. It is part of the extraordinary gullibility of the university 
bodies that they can believe, as they seem to, that the proposed new paper, 
obligatory for admission to read for Honours, will not directly be taught 
or prepared for. Of course it will. It is bound to overshadow the sixth-form 
English curriculum. Mere anxiety will dictate this, and the wish to help 
hardworking and capable pupils secure their chance of entry; so will the 
usual backstage considerations—parents’ concern, pupils’ worries and ambi- 
tions, schools’ prestige and the like. And the paper, to judge from present 
specimens, offers itself most amenably to preparation. Not to profitable 
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preparation, perhaps not even to effective preparation: but to the drill, the 
routines, the habits. And it is sure to happen. 

A similar absurd trustingness appears in an article on the new paper in the 
Times Educational Supplement for June 17 of this year. The writer raises some 
valid doubts about testing by précis and by passages for comprehension; he 
has other doubts too. But he subdues them manfully, and achieves a kindly 
confidence by the end of the article. He too can write, at one point, of ‘this 
most desirable condition—that the “Use of English” should never be pre- 
pared for or rehearsed’. Yet one moment later, of awards of university places, 
he can add ‘a pass in it should be an essential hurdle for every candidate for 
an award’. Can people really believe in this situation? (But I like that ‘hurdle’. 
A slip, no doubt; but how felicitous.) In the same article we get this piety: 
‘The day on which the first enterprising publisher produces a “Use of Eng- 
lish” textbook, with hints and exercises and specimen answers, will be the 
day of doom for this paper’. But really. Of course the day will come. All 
the publishers will produce the books, and the teachers will use them (if only 
for the specimen exercises) and anxious candidates will use them even more. 
Indeed a few have arrived already, one or two of them useful books, so long 
as the expertise they nurture isn’t made a fetish. 

There will be a lot of teaching for the paper; and there will be a generous 
flow of “Use of English’ knowhow textbooks. And there will come an end 
to the ‘new’ approaches, the never-tried-before material, that even the most 
ingenious examiners can think up. Meanwhile the pressures exerted by the 
textbooks, and by the allocation of timetable periods, will force the exam- 
ining bodies further and further away from things that could conceivably 
matter to anyone, as they try to make ‘really fresh’ papers. The article in the 
T.E.S. is astute in perceiving a natural disinclination among examiners to 
set for précis or comprehension or reasoning tests, ‘matter’ that might favour 
one group of students rather than another by coming within some subject of 
real concern here, or there. Unfortunately the writer backs away from con- 
clusions one would have thought inevitable. He has to envisage, as an ‘ideal’, 
a paper that shall ‘present every candidate with an exercise which he has 
never before attempted, based on information which he has never previously 
encountered’. We have only to think of the direction implied, let alone the 
awful possibility of arrival, for the heart to fail. Yet this (for the same writer) 
could be ‘the one occasion on which the examiner can be confident that, for 
better or worse, he is meeting the candidate face to face’. It is laughable. I 
am fairly sure that this kind of paper could not be more ably devised than 
it was by the examiner who presented two specimens to our guinea-pig 
sixths. I am absolutely sure that he was never further from meeting any of 
them face to face. Nor, I imagine, did he suppose otherwise. 
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i 

Some proper doubts about précis tests appear in the T.E.S. article, and 
others could be added. But many will agree that précis, or the requirement 
of a summary, can engage serious abilities; and that—taken together with a 
candidate’s own writing—it may provide a helpful check. Yet there are 
difficulties about précis less often discussed, difficulties that bear closely upon 
the issue before us: how to test a comprehension that shall be more than a 
superficial promptness of attention, and a writing that shall explore and 
express a candidate’s deeper experience and most fundamental knowledge. 
Should it not be the first assumption, that candidates will be offered passages 
for précis that precisely do come near their specialist interests? Certainly this 
is the way to make the exercise meaningful now, and a guide to university 
performance later. It means a wide choice of passages, if a single paper is to 
be set for all candidates of each board. 

Then, ought it to be assumed by the candidate, without ado, that the pass- 
age before him deserves précis, or can abide it? Teachers looking about for 
material suitable for this exercise are familiar with the problem: either can- 
didates are to deal with orotund prose or repetitive methods, and the proper 
rehearsal means giving much time to the badness of bad writing, and to 
encounters with inferior minds; or they are to deal with good prose, even 
the best prose, and their précis or summary involves some degree of improper 
adulteration, maybe of distortion, certainly of damage to the organism— 
this, however well the exercise is performed. Candidates in a public exami- 
nation in English at Cambridge not so far back, were invited to summarise 
the argument of a superb passage of Coleridge; to summarise Coleridge’s 
prose at its most vulnerable, delicately organised, and irreducible. It is hard 
to know what the examiners were looking for, and what they would have 
admired, in the answers. Does the valid test perhaps take its specimen from 
between these extremes, and is it the delicate part of the test to gauge what 
reduction and summary the prose, properly understood, may abide? That 
becomes part of the candidate’s judgment. For the extremes on either side 
seem unhelpful. The reduction of the orotund is no more than a skill of 
sub-editorship; the matter to hand simply does not involve the reach and 
stretch of the candidate’s command of language or resource as a reader. And 
the required abbreviation or summary of really distinguished prose invites 
a habit of carelessness—invites insensitivity to subtlety, economy, distinction 
of argument or vision, control of tone and weight. 

I raise these difficulties about the précis test partly to lead the discussion 
towards what I take to be the most important issues. I would argue that 
précis tests and comprehension tests both could be of some value in a real 
test of the use of English; I would add that both seem to me to gain in value 
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(a) as they come nearer the cultivated interests, and most thorough know- 
ledge, of each group of candidates (rather than as they approximate nobody's 
interests at all), and (b) as they invite sensitive as well as intelligent response: 
the yielding of the whole man alive to language. And that may be expressed, 
partly at least, through the exercise of the judgments, ‘How far is précis useful 
or manageable: How far can summary be just? What demands does this 
prose make upon me beside those of mere intelligibility:'—and the like. Help- 
ful preparation for work like this, naturally, would have to include the use 
of literature, as well as of Lines of Thought (to name an excellent textbook 
which will shortly have scores of inferior imitators). Dr. Holloway, I have 
said, argues interestingly for our language’s models of plain prose to be up- 
held: he names Bunyan, Defoe, Swift, Cobbett, Newman. I admit to being 
less than happy with the curriculum implied; and the writers themselves 
might offer a wry smile, finding themselves so named in an article which 
bears a certain animus against writing about current affairs. But many of us 
will probably go some way with him. The culture behind these writers is 
not our culture, and their language is now only partly our language, and it 
is no good pretending. But there is an ideal to uphold, and there certainly 
are ways in which some pages from these writers can come alive as ideals of 
prose in the classroom. I think we need to advance at least to Arnold and 
Jefferies and Leslie Stephen and George Eliot, whose idiom is more nearly 
ours; and I think we have got to give our hostages for our own century too, 
and stand to them, and work through them to resist the direction ‘halfway 
back to prose which has a lively interest and a topical appeal and is what the 
average boy or girl will take to’ that Dr. Holloway warns us of. 

But, of course, this is no mere matter of ideals and models. The prose 
masters do not, after all, become that until they are invigorating readers by 
communicating their energy, their integrity of spirit. The use of literature 
means the nourishment of capacity to respond, to feel and to know for oneself 
the movement, the distinction, the force and subtlety and depth of language 
as an instrument. The kind of test in précis, in comprehension, that we should 
work for and teach for, will require and will disclose that sensitiveness, at 
least in some measure. Otherwise, plainly, a lot of time and some effort will 
be given to the training, not of eo as Dr. Johnson, or Arnold or 
Coleridge would have understood that faculty, but of a species of dapper 
promptness, tacked on to the surface of minds by practice and address, and 
flaking off when touched. At present, even where these more serious activi- 
ties have a place in “Use of English’ papers, the direction pointed is the second 
one. I think we ought to press for the first, because it does better justice to 
human capacity; because it gives the plainest invitation to use literature well; 
and, not least, because it also invites to the habit of watchful and respectful 
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reading in the prose work of a candidate’s specialist study, the prose that, of 
everyday and of the hoped-for university years, really concerns him. 


Iv 

These doubts distributed, the critical one remains. There is, after all, only 
one adequate test of the power to write well, and that is serious performance 
in one’s own prose, be it as essay or as some more specialist written work. 
And don’t we find, in this unpalatable platitude, one key at least to this 
present turbulence, and to the ‘need’ for a Use of English paper? There is, 
to begin with, insufficient accord among examiners, dons and teachers about 
what good prose is, what are its prime distinctions, and what its lesser defects. 
Then there is no readiness to concede, with all the ensuing complexities, how 
inextricable are distinction of prose, and distinction of mind and imagination: 
so that responsible judgment of serious and careful written work is itself very 
demanding. It asks time, and patience, and some humility, and above all 
collaboration, a common pursuit. And so the test by essay, or by specialist 
written work, stands in a kind of abeyance. A whole assembly of well attested 
evidences stands behind these assertions, but there is too little readiness to 
open out the consequences of them. In the ‘O’ level Language paper of 
whose workings I’ve the closest knowledge the differential in the marking 
of essays is ludicrously slight; it can have little bearing on the candidate’s 
result, which turns upon the quantitively measurable superficies. I know 
personally examiners for two other Boards who have to abide firm instruc- 
tions not to allow their essay differential to become large enough to mean 
anything (save in exceptional circumstances). I have exchanged information 
with another friend to confirm my own impression, that in the essay work 
of candidates taking a General Studies paper much like that admired by Mr. 
Thompson in his editorial, the gradings, passes and fails that emerge (not 
quite every year) are such as to be a standing joke not only with staff who 
know the boys and their work, but with sixth-formers themselves, (who 
customarily read and assess one anothers’ essays, as well as giving some con- 
sideration to my own adjudications). Another kind of evidence bears on the 
loss of confidence that writing can be well judged: the form of the official 
proposal for the new paper does its own work of disparagement. The paper 
‘will test the candidates’ power of reasoning and use of language; it might 
include questions about the structure of English, précis work of a more exact- 
ing kind than that set at Ordinary level, and possibly an essay’. That ‘and 
possibly’ speaks volumes. 

The essay, with other forms of original written work, matters, of course, 
more than anything else. It’s the rest of the apparatus that (at best) can be 
no more than a considerable check. But the sufficiently responsible reading 
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and assessment of essays is taxing; and to decide what parts of their experience 
and interests and knowledge to invite candidates to prose, is difficult also. 
Hence (in part) the Use of English paper. But surely these are the issues to 
be faced, opened out; accord is to be sought, and means of adequate examina- 
tion found. Shouldn’t the absurd fetish of haste be jettisoned first? May it 
not be so, that our national examining style, the style of ‘stand and deliver 
against the clock’ (in Dr. Leavis’s memorable formulation) has its own share 
of responsibility for bad prose among students? Is it not mere folly to bustle 
about mere spelling eccentricities in the writing of candidates who have been 
forced (and trained) to the usual speed of unloading? The pressure to write 
in haste, upon all of life’s most critical academic occasions, begins in the 
middle school and continues to university Tripos. By all means let there be 
a limit put to the amount a candidate is advised to set forth, but not (within 
reason) to the time allowed him. 

And, of course, the question of speed comes back into problems of exam- 
ining too. There’s little doubt that what may be called its ‘markability’ is 
among the purposed blessings of the proposed paper. Candidates’ work is 
to be ‘firmly marked’, says the concluding paragraph of the T.E.S. article. 
But can a worthwhile and admirable, or for that matter a hesitant and im- 
poverished, use of English be ‘firmly marked’: What we may feel lurking 
behind the determined phrase is the natural desire for the security of marking 
by definite quantitative measurements. And the less there is of that security, 
the longer will be the time taken, and the more taxing the demands upon 
the examiner. I make no doubt that a proper assessment of written work, 
in an examination of such critical importance to the candidates as the one 
envisaged, would be very slow and very taxing. The demands upon time 
and energy, and the preference for an easier way that we all have, especially 
when at low ebb, will play their part in discouraging sixth-form teachers of 
English from the exacting work of winning interest and response for Anna 
Karenin or Emma, Gerontion, Coriolan, or the best poems of Yeats, in favour 
of the relatively unexacting ‘teaching’ of Lines of Thought or Straight and 
Crooked Thinking. Just so, candidates’ papers arising out of such work as 
that, present a more manageable task, economically and humanly, Exam- 
ining will have to be more liberally paid, and papers will also have to pass 
from one examiner to another, if the best English prose that applicants for 
university places can write, is to be well judged. This too is, I think, among 
the key facts of the situation. As at present, a Use of English paper is econom- 
ically viable, and a more adequate test is not. 

Ought the best English prose of our candidates to be plain prose? Is it 
possible to make too much of the virtue of clarity: I wish to do no more, 
as I end, than to air a further doubt. What is the prose proper to the years 
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between 17 and 19? I don’t, myself, think first of plainness, though I admire 
it when I find it. I am interested in delicacy, or subtlety, or fidelity of regis- 
tration; in that perhaps disordering alertness of honesty, which reaches out 
but cannot always control; in personal ways with syntax and vocabulary 
that lie close to immediate movements of feeling, and to processes of per- 
ception. We ought not to cultivate too much respect for those whose prose 
runs clear because the waters of their minds are never troubled. So I am 
ready to admire, and encourage, the virtues of force, economy, control, and 
all the certitudes of prose; but uneasy hesitancies too, and the fumbling that’s 
a part of growth. These are not aspects only of a personal, an autobiograph- 
ical prose; they have their place in the prose of information, learned dis- 
cussion, discursive thought. 

But I do take for granted at the least, that in a real test of the use of English, 
there will be for central requirement serious original work in prose, such as 
can engage the worthiness and character of the writer. In other words, I 
assume that some part, at least, of the work in prose by which his use of 
English is judged, will lie near enough to his specialist studies, for him to be 
able to bring into play his deepest interests, learning that he has made thor- 
oughly his own. His feeling for language, and his command of its resources 
will be about their proper business for him. Naturally I envisage distinct 
papers for distinct specialisms; they would share the same form, but not the 
specific topics or themes proposed for prose composition. Another part of 
the work in prose ought to belong to the personal life; and additionally, or 
alternatively, it might be right to invite imaginative prose composition, or 
work in verse. If the test purposed by the universities even moves in this 
direction, we could feel more confident that a real use of English was being 
tested; that the results of the test would get some corroboration in later uni- 
versity performance; and that the teaching in the sixth forms of schools which 
must stand under a clear obligation to prepare candidates, might be full of 
opportunity to do profitable work. 

It may be we shall have to wait until amazed persons continue to find, after 
several years, that still undergraduates cannot write, and that men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in “The Use of English’ cannot use it. But it does seem 
a waste. 





THE NEW EDUCATORS 


by 
ANN CHESNEY 








WHETHER WE like it or not, more and more of the practical education of 
children today is coming not from mothers, as it once did, nor from schools, 
as we may suppose, but from advertisers. Television, disguised advertise- 
ments in comics, the women’s magazines whose popularity and circulation 
continue to grow, and the strips in daily papers have an even stronger 
influence; it could hardly be otherwise, for their luscious illustrations and 
mnemonic slogans are far more effectively and attractively presented than 
school lessons and teach very easily assimilable ideas. Children are bom- 
barded by all these at least as much as adults, and generally have less resistance. 
This is a fact which raises a host of questions that nobody seems to be asking 
or answering. Yet it is a very undesirable thing that a group of commercial 
interests should be having so strong an influence with so little counter-attack 
from parents and teachers. 


‘MORAL’ ATTITUDES 

Advertising is inculcating a set of very alarming moral attitudes. Keeping 
up with the Joneses is something we used to laugh at, something Americans 
were known to try to do; it is now a reality of British life and a nasty one. 
It is a particularly odious form of snobbery: that you are not as good as the 
next person unless you have the same group of material possessions, repre- 
senting the same outlay of money. There are also the smug “when a mother 
cares, it shows’ advertisements, which suggest that being a good mother 
consists in having your children dressed in cleaner, brighter clothes than 
other people’s. There is another lunatic series of soap advertisements which 
imply that children do better academically at school for having cleaner shirts. 

Whatever the particular gimmick, the underlying attitude being inculcated 
is the same: you have got to go one better than the next person; you have 
got to prove your worth by spending more money than the next person; 
you may despise other people who have not got what you have got. We 
laugh now at Victorian magazines for their black-and-white pictures of 
virtues and vices, their harping on humility and industry; but we have far 
sillier criteria today; the new sins are smelling of sweat or using an old- 
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fashioned iron. In the last few years people’s preoccupation with the care 
and ownership of things has increased enormously; the popular press, when 
you add together the features and the advertising, gives most of its space to 
this. A counter-campaign is badly needed. 

There should be room in school lessons, English perhaps, not at the sixth- 
form level, but well down in the school where everyone will benefit, for 
elementary principles of logic to be taught. Specific advertisements, cur- 
rently appearing, should regularly be analysed for their contradictions, non 
sequiturs, and suppressed assumptions. (Also, occasionally, for errors of fact, 
which can be pointed out.) An education system that prides itself it is 
teaching its pupils to think for themselves by telling them two points of 
view about Bismarck’s foreign policy is not enough for the 1960s. They 
must know how to think for themselves in day-to-day life. Otherwise, 
some will end up completely receptive to publicity of all kinds, while others 
react and become cynical towards all kinds of argument, without discerning 
what goes wrong and where. 

Incidentally, a widespread critical approach to advertising methods would 
also produce a more intelligent electorate, to whom the fallacious arguments 
common to all politicians would be less persuasive. Surely it is time that 
universal education caught up with the needs of universal suffrage? 

On a plain, practical level, there are further objections to the unrestricted 
influence of advertising. One obvious one is that girls are surely particularly 
vulnerable while adolescent to advertisements which promise a magic way 
to prettiness, popularity, sex-appeal, and more self-confidence. Playing on 
this, the manufacturers of beauty products can claim what they will, in either 
romantic or pseudo-scientific terms, and be believed, although too heavy 
use of cosmetics on young skins can be really harmful. Expensive slimming 
preparations, either dangerous or more often ineffective, are sold on the 
same kind of appeal. 


GLOSSY FOODS 

Another practical point is that there must be millions of girls growing 
up, learning how to feed a family at maximum expense and little real value, 
although sincerely believing that they are providing the best. There is every 
incentive to buy the most-advertised and the glossiest-packaged foods, rather 
than the fresh meat and potatoes, butter, and flour and fruit that get lictle 
publicity. It is true that some important fresh foods are currently advertised: 
eggs, cheese, and some kinds of fruit, but usually with a colder touch than 
the ‘gives a meal man-appeal’ and ‘Sunday-best taste’ slogans. In any case, 
unless consumers are given a standard to judge by, one claim seems no truer 
than another, and the sheer frequency of an advertisement can win over 
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others. Domestic science courses in schools should not ignore these adver- 
tising pressures: they should teach resistance to the hard sell and point to 
specific untruths, rather than teaching how to make four kinds of scones. 

There is, of course, no reason why people should not be free to be extrava- 
gant if they choose; and if they really prefer cake-mix cakes let them have 
them. But they ought to be given the opportunity to see what they are 
doing. Advertising shapes attitudes unconsciously. People, and especially 
children, should be shown ways of resistance. For real human misery can 
result from such things as failure to keep up with hire-purchase payments 
on equipment that was never really needed at all. 


(This article first appeared in The Guardian.) 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for publication: ‘Communications’ and the English Specialist , by 
Margaret Diggle; Children in Plays, by Alexander Franklin; ‘Love's Labour's 
Lost’, by J. T. Low; Poor English, by J. R. Osgerby; ‘The Merchant of Venice’ , 
by V. Summers; Report from a Country School, by Brian Jackson; Looking at 
Advertisements, by D. A, Smedley; and Poetry and the Secondary Modern Boy, 
by Alan Crang. 





MARKING COMPOSITION—A REPORT 


by 


W. H. MITTINS 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne 








In THE Summer 1960 issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH readers were invited to 
rate in order of suitability for grammar school entrance three short compo- 
sitions by twelve-year-olds on ‘A Day at the Seaside’. These pieces were 
chosen from twenty-six used by William Boyd in an investigation described 
in his Measuring Devices in Composition, Spelling and Arithmetic (Harrap, 1924). 
It might be appropriate to consider first the judgments of the 271 teachers 
consulted by Boyd. 

They showed remarkably close agreement for this kind of operation. 
Using a 7-point scale from Excellent through Satisfactory to Unsatisfactory, 
213 judged B as Ex., 51 as Very S., and a mere 7 as S plus or S. For A the 
spread of marks was greater, ranging from Ex. to Moderately S., but with 
a heavy concentration around S plus. The marks for C ranged from a handful 
at V.S. and S plus to ror at M.S. and 87 at U. Using the mean scores, the 
collective order of merit was indisputably B-A-C, with placings of 1st, 6th 
and 22nd in the batch of 26. 

The most striking point of agreement between then and now is in the 
middle placing of A. Though the dozen and a half assessments received 
revealed sharp differences elsewhere, only two rated A first, and none put 
it third. This simplifies comparison by making it possible to concentrate 
on B and C. Opinion was almost equally shared between the orders B-A-C 
and C-A-B. (The numbers are very small, but similar results have been 
obtained from other judges.) A comparison of the comments of Boyd with 
those of the present assessors confirms the impression given by the marks 
that over the years comparative unanimity about criteria has given way to 
serious differences. Putting it crudely, almost all the original examiners but 
only half the current ones are assessing primarily verbal technique; the other 
modern half are mainly concerned with personal communication. 

Boyd’s position—and presumably that of most of his panel—is clear, con- 
sistent, and deliberately adopted. He is well aware of the alternative position. 
He recognises that “The picture called up [by B] is not so effective in appeal 
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as in some weaker but more personal essays’ and that in C ‘there is a depth 
of personal feeling rare—perhaps happily—in children’s composition’. That 
qualification ‘perhaps happily’, coupled with an appreciation of B’s ‘elevated 
style and detached point of view—there is no “I” or “we” in all the essay’, 
reflects Boyd's relegation of the personal factor to a subordinate position. 
In consequence B (a girl, as one or two readers insisted!) with her ‘rich and 
varied vocabulary’, ‘unusual number of rhetorical devices’ and ‘adventurous 
use of punctuation’ scores heavily over C, whose essay, ‘if all the crude 
mistakes . .. were removed, would rank high’, but whose mark is brought 
right down by ‘very bad spelling, poor punctuation, and one or two weak 
constructions’. 

Boyd was of course concerned, for the purposes of his investigation, to 
stress the more ‘objective’ factors. It is not very surprising that the corres- 
pondence between the collective order of merit and the order obtained by 
counting certain objective features was high. With an ‘absence-of-mistakes’ 
order, the correlation was .8; with length, about .7; with vocabulary (fre- 
quency of unique or unusual words), also about .7; with all three together, 
above .9. 

What is perhaps surprising is Boyd's insistence in his summing-up that 
an essay is always more than the sum of its parts and that markers should 
‘cultivate a temporary blindness to such details [length, frequency of mis- 
takes, kind of words], so that we may be able to feel whether the essay in 
any measure succeeds in conveying effectively the information or idea or 
feeling it seeks to convey. Having got that sense of worth, we may have 
to go on to modify the judgment it suggests’. This seems eminently reason- 
able, but it is difficult to reconcile the recommendation with the apparent 
approval of assessments of Ex. for B (‘not so effective in appeal ...’) and 
M.S. for C (‘depth of personal feeling rare . . . in children’s compositions’). 
Even if a harsh penalising of ‘details’ brings C down, could B (presumably 
without any such deduction) conceivably start at Ex. for total effectiveness? 

The same kind of apparent discrepancy occurred in a number of the cur- 
rent assessments received. For instance, one marker found that C had ‘most 
life and reality’ but could not, because it was ‘least literate in a formal sense’, 
mark it higher than S; while B, ‘nauseating in its second-hand unctuousness’ 
but perhaps ‘capable of imitating equally well more attractive models’ was 
rated higher (V.S. or S plus). Another assessor acknowledged that C ‘feels 
strongly and writes as he feels’ but thought him so inaccurate (‘and doubtless 
untidy’) as to merit only M.S.; while B got a V.S. in the ‘trust that good 
teaching and catholic reading will improve his outlook and style’. A third 
marker, giving the same marks, admitted to resisting the temptation some 
examiners might have to show their own sense of discrimination by 
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marking up C’ and gave B preference because of its ‘enviable facility’ and 
in spite of its style (‘if written by an adult, style loathsome’); the writer of 
B, it was thought, ‘ought to gain more from good teaching than A or C— 
and needs it more’. From those who favoured B, perhaps the most per- 
suasive comment was: “The fact that C relates the most important experience 
is not enough to compensate for the restricted and inaccurate vocabulary 
and immature grasp of sentence-structure. On the other hand, though B’s 
sentiments are obviously derived from books (or Sunday school teachers), 
there are signs of capacity to absorb “literary” language and a growing sense 
of style’. 

Those who rated C above B emphasised the contrast between the genuine- 
ness of the former and the spuriousness of the latter. One marker, in a 
thorough and interesting analysis commented (confessedly with possible ex- 
aggeration) on the ‘logic of poetry’ in C, with its ‘creative feeling for words 
that promises a tuned and flexible response to human experience’. He found 
B, by contrast, unpleasant for its ‘implicit snobbery and derivative maturity’. 

A rather alarming under-current in many of the comments suggests that 
while the writer of C is clearly much more likeable, the writer of B is more 
suited to a grammar school! The English staff at one school agreed on the 
order C-A-B but felt that if they took the ‘injunction about suitability for 
grammar school places too seriously’, they might have to reverse the order. 
And the warmest advocate of C-A-B from personal preference, reserved as 
a ‘cold and official’ assessment a threefold tie. Granting grammar school 
entry to all three, he would ‘place [his] hopes on the writer of essay C, 
expect to find the writer of A steadily making his way up to the Sixth to 
study science or modern languages, and pray that the writer of B would go 
to a girls’ school’. 

In three schools the exercise was tried out on classes of pupils. Here again, 
at least in the middle school, a certain ambivalence might be detected. C 
was commended for its sincerity, its ‘modest originality’ and its directness 
(‘I like it because of its clear style, and because it reminds me of the moment 
when I did just about the same thing’), while B was found pompous, con- 
descending and derivative (‘A typical “good essay”. It looks as if it were 
copied out of a book”’). Yet the consensus of class opinion here was strongly 
for the order B-A-C. Some consolation can perhaps be found in another 
school where, though Form III almost unanimously rated B as best, a distinct 
majority of a Sixth Form group favoured C. 

A tentative conclusion from this little exercise might be that, compared 
with their predecessors of a generation ago, the markers are more acutely 
and uncomfortably aware of the competing claims of individual authenticity 
and verbal technique, that there is a tendency to grant the former more 
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nearly equal status with the latter, but that this tendency is restrained both 
by an awareness that personal quality is less susceptible of reliable assessment 
and by a feeling that verbal sophistication is the more important factor for 
grammar school purposes. 

I should like to thank those teachers—including one as far afield as Uganda 
—who took the trouble to send in assessments and especially those who 
committed themselves to detailed statements of opinion. 

The compositions are reproduced below: 


A DAY AT THE SEASIDE 
(Age about 12) 
A 


One day my father took me to the Seaside. It was a boiling hot day, so he let me 
take off my boots and stockings and wade about in the water. It was great fun. My 
playmates built castles with sand which was upon the shore. My father sat by a fire 
making the tea and warming the pies at the same time. At last the tea was poured 
out, so I had to stop playing and go up to take my tea. After I had taken it I ran 
down into the water. I was walking about when all of a sudden I let out a squeal. 
“Whatever is the matter?’ cried an elderly woman, who happened to be passing. 
‘I-i-its a crab,” I sobbed. “Nonsense,” she cried, and walked on. I ran up to my father 
and he soon removed the crab. ‘Are you going down to wade again?’ Asked my 
father. “No,” I said, and to confirm my statement I commenced putting on my boots 
and stockings. I walked along the shore, but I did not venture near the water. After 
an hour had passed my father and I walked along the beach in the direction of the 
village. We arrived home and I told my mother about the crab biting my toe, and 
she said it served me right for wading. 

B 

‘A day at the Seaside’—what pleasure is in those few words—for with them comes 
the echo of the waves lapping up on the golden sands, and the memory of those 
thrilling donkey rides! 

To children who live in the smoky towns the experience of a visit to the blue sea 
is delightful, and one may well notice the eager looks on the faces, pinched and pale, 
of the slum children, as they are packed into the railway carriages, bound for the 
seaside. 

Poor little mites, is it not sad to think that they have come into this beautiful world 
only to see the lovely country and seaside once in so long a while. However the train 
steams into a small station, where the happy youngsters alight, and after their teacher 
(for doubtless they are some little flock belonging to a Sabbath School) has seen that 
no one is lost, she points out the shimmering sea in ihe distance, and laughing with 
gles, they all march joyfully down the path, perhaps singing some glad refrain. 

They at length reach the sands where myriads of gay children are dancing happily 
in the summer sunshine, and after throwing off their caps and coats they run away 
along the sands ready to join in their friends’ play, or bathe in the cool delicious 
waters of the deep, blue sea. 
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Cc 

One fine summer morning I went a visit to the seaside. While trouging along at 
my ease, I discovered a little querious shell, picking it up I heard a most wonderful 
noise, putting it to my ear I heard the rusle of waves. With great glee and merriment 
I put it in my pocket and ran home to the house, and showed it to my mother, she 
said ‘It was only a ordinary sea shore shell’. 

When I heard this I was so angry that I layed it on the floor and smashed it. No 
sooner than I had done this, I was away to the shore again to finish my exploration. 
The next place I went to was where all the large boulders were strewn all over the place. 

Then I went to the water’s edge, and there I bathed my feet in the cool water. 


PERIODICALS 


Universities Quarterly for September has a valuable article “The “Use of 
English” and the Use of Literature’ by John Holloway on the new require- 
ment for entry to Oxford and Cambridge. It will be of great interest to 
those who teach Sixth Forms. (7s. 6d., Turnstile Press, 10 Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1.) 

English (published for the English Association), Summer 1960, prints an 
inquiry into the reading habits of children. The three informal reports are 
interesting and informative; but as they come from two independent board- 
ing schools and one State primary school they provide no basis for general- 
ising. (ss., Oxford University Press, Neasden, London, N.W.1o.) 





CLASS READERS 


Caz 








by 


FRANK CHAPMAN 
Senior English Master, Oswestry High School 


READERS! ARE a sore point with me. Perhaps it is because the usual line 
taken in educational journals on this subject makes me acutely conscious of 
my own shortcomings—or bitterly envious of the enormously generous 
book allowances which must be made by the authorities for whom the 
writers of these articles work. I refer, of course, to the belief that every 
form should have at least six readers a term, that most reading of them 
should be silent, and that this is going to develop a real love of reading and 
improvement in written English. Now I am not concerned to refute this 
view—it has obviously a great deal to commend it: buz I maintain that, for 
many of us, it is a counsel of perfection. The editor of THE USE OF ENGLISH 
remarked in the Autumn issue, in a scornful parenthesis, ‘Even the dealing 
out of one reader per term, and reading round the class, still persist’. Well 
I must plead guilty to the first half of the accusation; after I have budgeted, 
for set-books, replacements of battered copies, and the change of perhaps 
one set of books per year, there is little left for providing several readers per 
term per form. Why not use five sets of six books instead of one set of 
thirty: That, to my mind, makes the whole business the equivalent of a 
‘Home Reading’ scheme, while the boys that would read anyway read the 
books, and those that wouldn’t don’t, unless the scheme is backed by an appar- 
atus of tests and marks which effectively destroy any idea of reading for 


*Days of Youth: Selections from Autobiography, chosen by Alan Warner. [Oxford 
University Press, limp 4s. 6d., boards 6s.] 

My Family and Other Animals, by Gerald Durrell. [Hart-Davis: Allen and Unwin, 
8s 6d.] 

Return to the Isiands, by Sir Arthur Grimble. [John Murray, 4s. 9d.] 

Rat Catching for the Use of Schools, by H. C. Barkley; Sailing alone around the World, 
by Joshua Slocum. [Methuen, “Venture Library’, ss. each.] 

The Second World War, by Sir Winston Churchill; The Crossing of Antarctica, by 
Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary; both edited for schools by Andrew Scot- 
land. [Cassell, 8s. 6d. each.} 
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pleasure. But if you discuss the books thoroughly in class: All right, towards 
the end of the term, when most of the class have read most of the books 
(perhaps), but for the first few weeks, four-fifths of the class won’t know 
what you're talking about at any given moment. 

But I have let myself fall into an apparent attack on the multiple reader 
system. This was not my intention. My real intention, as must be quite 
clear to everyone now, was to make a virtue of necessity and to point out 
that all is not necessarily lost if you can only run to one reader per term. 
The difficulty of course, is to find readers that will stand up to such treat- 
ment. If you can afford 15 readers a year you must inevitably lower your 
standards—not too drastically, but a little; for three a year, you have to find 
books that will amuse and interest, that will stand up to reading aloud (yes, 
reading aloud, but mainly by the teacher), and which can lead to interesting 
and intelligent digression and discussion—all this, of course, in addition to 
possessing some literary merit of their own. I find it far from easy to find 
books that will fulfil these qualifications; the books listed at the head of this 
article are an interesting selection, yet, out of the seven, there are only two 
that I should consider for class use, and these with reservations—one, Days 
of Youth, because it is a book of selections and I prefer, wherever possible, 
to use complete works, or works intelligently abridged without damaging 
the fabric; the other, Sailing alone around the World, because of the amount 
of technical sailing-ship language which must, today, be largely unintellig- 
ible, except to those who are in a position to sail boats for pleasure. 

Days of Youth, the publisher's slip informs me, ‘was produced primarily 
for schools overseas’. I can’t imagine why, unless intended as a text-book 
in anthropology on the subject of the English. But only the notes indicate 
this intention, the extracts are full of interest and refreshingly unhackneyed. 
By their presentation of the hopes, fears, pleasures and horrors of childhood 
and youth they should appeal quickly to a third or fourth year class. Even 
such an unfashionable writer as the late Edmund Gosse shows up well here; 
the only extract which seems out of place is the mountaineering one from 
Freya Stark’s A Traveller's Prelude—not bad in itself, but it is a passage about 
mountaineering, not about youth in the way that the others are about youth. 

Mr. Gerald Durrell’s books about his expedition in search of animals are 
among my favourite light reading. The present volume (adapted for schools) 
is about some years of his boyhood spent with his family on the island of 
Corfu. There are a number of amusing anecdotes, and some excellent des- 
criptions of the landscape and fauna of Corfu—he succeeds in conveying 
not only the beauty of the place, but the vividness and intensity of the vision 
of a ten-year-old boy (see, for instance, the chapter called ‘The Rose-Beetle 
Man’). But I didn’t enjoy it as much as The Overloaded Ark or Three Singles 
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to Adventure—the family is rather too much the self-consciously whimsical, 
‘aren’t-we-all-deliciously crazy’ type, as it appears here. I should have pre- 
ferred less family and more fauna. One for the class library, rather than the 
classroom. 

Return to the Islands is a sequel, and sequels nearly always show a falling-off. 
What made A Pattern of Islands such an excellent book of its kind was the 
author’s sensitive awareness of the culture of the Gilbert Islanders, his under- 
standing of it and his deep respect and admiration for it. Despite—or because 
of—the author’s self-deprecatory humour and sense of his own obscurity in 
certain situations, one finished the book with a very genuine appreciation 
of him as the finest type of colonial administrator. These qualities are still 
present in Return to the Islands, but it has not the unity of the first book and, 
although it contains some good stories, one is aware that it is a second sifting 
of the material, the best of which went into A Pattern of Islands. 

Methuen’s “Venture Library’ is a series of pleasantly-produced small books, 
containing some unusual titles. Slocum’s book is abridged, but remains a 
good, solid narrative told in the calm, matter-of-fact way that seems typical 
of the English or American professional sailor. Rat Catching for the use of 
Schools is a quaint bit of Victoriana, heavily facetious in style for the most 
part but including an account of a shipwreck so melodramatic as to be 
reminiscent of the inset stories in early Dickens. The main material—rat- 
catching by a professional—is certainly unusual and interesting, but the book 
is too short and slight for much attention in class. 

Not even abridgment can make The Conquest of Antarctica very exciting. 
The fault is mainly in the neutral, lifeless style, where no one emerges as an 
individual, but also in the nature of the experience, which consisted so largely 
of the repetition of a few situations—-the danger from crevasses, the difficult 
going over sastrugi, and the troubles connected with the vehicles. No one 
would belittle the courage and ability of Fuchs and Hillary—why should we 
expect them to be authors as well?—but it is a pity that the record of their 
achievement should be such dull reading. 

To call the last book the school edition of Churchill’s Second World War 
is an exaggeration. It is a book of selections (in an extremely unattractive 
format) from those volumes. The selections certainly have what the Sunday 
reviewers call ‘compulsive readability’ (incidentally one of the best things 
in Days of Youth is the extract from Churchill’s My Early Life), but whether 
Sir Winston’s Macaulay-cum-Times-leader rhetoric is what we want to put 
before our pupils is doubtful, though, in fairness, it must be said that he is 
admirably terse and clear when he gets down to facts. What makes almost 
anything Sir Winston has written worth reading is the tremendous person- 
ality that determines it, coming out as much in the sly humour and deliberate 
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anti-climax as in the purple passages. But again I feel this is not a class-book; 
there is too much to be said about style and attitudes to be set down here. 
If the term ‘great man’ means anything then, whether we like it or not, 
Churchill is a great man; but one to be used in school carefully and in small 
doses. 


THE TRUE CHRISTMAS 


So, stick up ivie and the bays, 

And then restore the Heathen ways. 

Green will remind you of the Spring, 

Though this great day denies the thing; 

And mortifies the Earth, and all 

But your wild revels, and loose hall. 

Could you wear flowers, and roses strow 

Blushing upon your breast’s warm snow, 

That very dress your lightness will 

Rebuke, and wither at the ill. 

The brightness of this day we owe 

Not unto music, masque nor showe; 

Nor gallant furniture, nor plate, 

But to the manger’s mean estate. 

His life while here, as well as birth, 

Was but a check to pomp and mirth; 

And all man’s greatness you may see 

Condemned by His humility. 

Then leave your open house and noise, 

To welcome him with holy joys, 

And the poor shepherds’ watchfulness; 

Whom light and hymns from Heaven did bless. 

What you abound with cast abroad 

To those that want, and ease your loade. 

Who empties thus will bring more in; 

But riot is both loss and sin. 

Dress finely what comes not in sight, 

And then yuu keep your Christmas right! 
HENRY VAUGHAN 





PLAYS IN PRODUCTION: III 


JONAH AND THE WHALE 


by 


ROBERT SNAPE 
Headmaster, West Cliff Modern School, Whitby 








Four BriF chapters make up the Old Testament Book of Jonah. Struc- 
turally it is a cunning piece of work. The author speedily passes over the 
opening situation so that he may get to grips with Jonah aboard ship—surely 
the most dramatic part of the story and, significantly enough, written almost 
entirely in direct speech. Punished, Jonah sings his song of repentance and 
we pass, through this bridge, to the denouement. God being God, and not 
a dramatist, can afford to place his climaxes where he pleases, that is, where 
most religiously effective. So Jonah hears that the people of Nineveh have 
been forgiven before he learns the lesson of the gourd, that the mercy of 
God cancels out Justice. 

On this basis Bridie has written a Chronicle play comprising a prologue 
and three acts. Like his Biblical original, he has arranged his material so that 
the scene in the belly of the whale is a nexus. Less reticent than his original 
he has expanded each episode considerably and attempted to explain and 
justify Jonah’s conduct by surrounding him by a large number of secondary 
characters. For the success or failure of these Bridie alone must be held 
responsible, since the Biblical narrative concerns itself with God, Jonah, a 
shipmaster and the King of Nineveh and no others. That Bridie’s minor 
characters are figures of cardboard is a virtue. It is easy for the inexperienced 
actor to represent pomposity, cynicism, snobbishness and so on. Anything 
more subtle can defeat the youngster who visualises character in terms of 
black and white. 

This was the play chosen by the Dramatic Society of a bi-lateral school 
(roll 600) for its second production. The school was new, taking the place 
in 1953 of a number of all age country schools and providing grammar school 
education for a small number who would have had otherwise to travel long 
distances. Most of the pupils knew nothing of the theatre (other, that is, 
than TV). A significant proportion did not even visit the cinema. The 
school opened about the time when the local theatre (Lincoln was 4 miles 
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from the school) was suffering a particularly severe crisis in an always critical 
history. It was rescued by a talented young producer-manager (now, I 
believe, at the Old Vic) and a body of public spirited citizens, but this flurry 
of philanthropy had little effect, at least, until the company was thoroughly 
established. The play-going habit among the pupils was cultivated by an 
annual visit to Stratford (Othello and Julius Caesar) and by other visits to the 
local theatre whenever possible (The Importance of being Earnest, She Stoops 
to Conquer and Hamlet). 

The dramatic history of the school had started (what dramatic history 
doesn’t) with a production of A Midsummer's Night’s Dream the year before. 
There was, as a result, a small group of part-experienced players and a rather 
larger number who had walked on once or twice as fairy, huntsman or 
courtier. Unfortunately all of them came from the Grammar side of the 
school. I must point out here that the chief (perhaps only) drawback of 
bi-lateralism and, I suppose, comprehension, is that the grammar pupil must 
dominate his modern brother, if only by virtue of his seniority. We had 
noticed this domination in our first production and were determined to 
avoid it in our second. 

Several conditions had to be fulfilled before our second production could 
take place. In the first place the play chosen had to have a small number of 
star parts (to accommodate our discoveries from A Midsummer's Night's 
Dream) and a multitude of bit parts for our Modern stream novices. It had 
to be episodic in structure so that it could be rehearsed piecemeal. It had 
to be a modern play, in spirit at least, since we felt that the school dramatic 
society has a duty to drama, to the new and experimental as well as the old 
and tried. 

Of the plays we considered, and we considered many, Bridie’s Jonah and 
the Whale most nearly fulfilled the conditions we had postulated. It had the 
further advantage of an exotic setting, providing opportunity for our poten- 
tial designers and lighters. The school, I must interpolate here, had been 
lavishly but unimaginatively equipped with a huge stage floored with the 
rarest hardwoods but lit by the feeblest illumination conceivable. We had 
to dismount our F.O.H. spots and re-erect it on jumping stands and supple- 
ment it with home-made floods. Some day your school architect will consult 
a professional producer before he designs a stage. Some day! 

We used a curtain set, supplemented by painted flats to represent the walls 
of the village of Gittah-Hepher and later the balcony of the Hotel Baal in 
the city of Nineveh. The ship was a series of ascending tiers (of P.E. equip- 
ment and folding dinner tables) surmounted by a ship’s helm. For the belly 
of the whale we designed a simple cylinder of wire netting covered with 
red cloth in which Jonah sat, cross-legged. This emerged, open end first, 
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between the closed curtains, and, lit from above, bathed Jonah in a blood 
red ambience most effective to see. It was light enough, too, to be quickly 
discarded when Jonah had to be washed up on a sandy shore. The final 
scene in the desert was played on a stage bare save for the gourd which was 
made in two versions, of course, one blooming and one withered. 

So far our production had been planned on orthodox lines. We had dis- 
covered no problem which could not be solved with the exercise of a little 
ingenuity. We were faced finally with the problem of the language of the 
play. Although Bridie stated specifically that his play was to be set in the 
Middle East of 825 Bc he made no effort to modify his dialogue. The play 
is written throughout in modern colloquial prose. There are, for example, 
references to atomic theory and to such modern phenomena as Rotary, 
Commercial Travellers and spectacles. It seemed to me that Bridie was 
attempting by this to universalise the story. I decided to carry this idea 
further and, therefore, dressed the play in costume of the Edwardian era. 
Jonah became a prelate with gaiters and apron, the village elders of the first 
scene being frock coated and pot-bellied worthies, the sentry in the same 
being a policeman complete with truncheon and dark lantern. I would have 
liked to dress the captain and purser on board ship in the naval style affected 
by Jackie Fisher and Prince Louis of Battenberg, but in the event had to be 
content with beards, naval epaulettes, white ducks and a breezy manner. 
We regarded the passengers as emigrants and had great fun in fitting them 
up as a Central European Peasantry. I think, in retrospect, that we might 
have gone a quarter of a century further and adopted the Twenties as our 
period, but I recall how impressed I had been by the Old Vic Troilus and 
Cressida and I realise now that this production had some effect upon my 
production of Jonah. 

I do not think that anybody would suggest that Jonah and the Whale is a 
great play. It is seriously intentioned and particularly suitable for the young 
school. Once the fact of Jonah’s cowardice has been grasped, for instance, 
the element of uncertainty behind his brave words can be suggested and the 
characters become relatively simple to play. Its fault derives from its original 
—it suffers from a severe anti-climax. I know of no other play the point of 
which is that nothing happens. A good deal of suspense is created by the 
visits of the remorseful inhabitants of Nineveh to Jonah as he awaits the 
fulfilment of his prophecy. We increased the tension by the slow and 
ominous beating of a drum. And then the Lord relents and nothing happens. 
The drum ceases, the birds begin to sing and the play is over. All that remains 
is Jonah’s realisation of his own failure. We brought the play to its close by 
a painfully slow dimming of the lights and an infinitely cautious closing of 
the curtains, the ultimate blackout being timed to coincide with Jonah’s final 
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‘no’. Over this we faded in the closing words of the Old Testament in 
precisely the same way that we had introduced the play with its opening 
words, 

This seems to be a very bald account of a process which took us a matter 
of two terms. Let me close by mentioning odd points which might be of 
help to anybody considering the play. We tried to call attention at all times 
to the city of Nineveh. In Jonah’s village there was a signpost showing the 
distance and direction of the city. The quayside had an advertisement indi- 
cating routes to Nineveh and prices of the voyage. In the last scene we could 
see, in silhouette, some of the roof tops of the city. We used no music and 
few sound effects apart from maximum volume on the amplifier for the 
whale, and a king size thunder sheet for the storm. Our interpretation—or 
perhaps it was Bridie’s—of the legend was considered blasphemous by two 
members of the audience. I think we ought to have remembered that the 
association of Holy Writ and Humour is abhorrent to some. Indeed Jonah 
himself says, ‘It is horrible to think that Jahveh may have a sense of humour’. 
I do not know what can be done to avoid this. We certainly called attention 
to the unusual nature of the play in a programme note. Perhaps we should, 
at that time and in that place, have chosen a less controversial play, or a more 
sophisticated audience. 

Jonah and the Whale requires energy and good humour, movement and 
colour. It is a play of Beta plus standard but has a lof to offer a company of 


absolute beginners. 


OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


Monthly meetings deal with the application in school of the principles of 
modern criticism, the press, television, advertising, etc. Further details from 
the Hon. Sec., John Gillard Watson, 32 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 
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JANE AUSTEN’S 
‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’ 


by 


J. R. OSGERBY 
Senior Lecturer in English, Hull Training College 








THIs NOVEL always remained one of its author's favourites; particularly, 
Jane Austen remained enamoured of its heroine, Elizabeth. When she origin- 
ally gave her novel the title ‘First Impressions’ she was probably thinking 
of Elizabeth’s experiences, for the main plot concerns how Elizabeth comes 
to change her first impressions in the light of subsequent developments. 
Pride and Prejudice is, however, an apter title because it has a wider relevance; 
most of the characters in the novel are victims of pride and prejudice, though 
by no means all of them modify their first impressions. 

It has been said that Jane Austen has only one plot. Certainly she has one 
main theme—that of the capacity of individuals to learn from experience, 
to achieve self-knowledge, and thence to readjust their attitudes to life around 
them. Jane Austen’s treatment of this theme in her novels varies in so far 
as her conception of what is valuable in experience changes; however, Pride 
and Prejudice is a good novel to study as an introduction to her work because 
of the straightforwardness with which this main theme is pursued, and be- 
cause of its application within the novel to a wide variety of characters. 

Pride means putting yourself first. The person who puts himself first 
beyond the point of proper self-respect, that is, is bound up within himself, 
necessarily has a conceited and therefore distorted view of himself. Because 
his view of himself is distorted, his attitude to persons and things outside 
himself will be distorted too; he will regard his environment from a biassed 
standpoint. Pride, in fact, leads directly to prejudice; the two are bound 
together inseparably. Hence the conquest of pride leads inevitably to the 
conquest of prejudice; once we come to know ourselves as we really are we 
are better able to form a true estimation of others. Self-knowledge is the 
key to satisfactory relationships. The attainment of self-knowledge is an 
educative process; some profit from their experiences, some do not, just as 
some benefit more than others from formal education. 


IoI 
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The characters in Pride and Prejudice fall into two main groups: those who, 
through their experiences, attain self-knowledge, conquer pride and preju- 
dice and thus readjust their relationships with others, and those who remain 
proud and thercfure prejudiced, to the end. 

Chief among the first group is, of course, Elizabeth herself. Intelligent, 
forceful and, at first, a little too conscious of her own worth, she feels 
snubbed when Darcy refuses to dance with her, and later pronounces her 
looks merely ‘tolerable’. She at once concludes that he is arrogant, frigid 
and unpleasant, and being thus prejudiced she is willing to believe anything 
that Wickham, or anyone else for that matter, says against him. In the course 
of the novel she gradually discovers that Wickham is the guilty party in his 
quarrel with Darcy, and has indeed been treated by Darcy with extreme 
generosity. In what is the great central passage in the novel, Elizabeth recog- 
nises how wrong she has been in her appraisal of the two men—though 
now she seems to have lost Darcy for good: 


She grew absolutely ashamed of herself.—Of neither Darcy nor Wickham could 
she think, without feeling that she had been blind, partial, prejudiced, absurd. 

‘How despicably have I acted!” she cried.—‘I, who have prided myself on my dis- 
cernment!—I, who have valued myself on my abilities! who have often . . . gratified 
my vanity in useless . . . distrust.—How humiliating is this discovery!—Yet, how just 
a humiliation !—Had I been in love, I could not have been more wretchedly blind. But 
vanity not love, has been my folly.—Pleased with the preference of one, and affected 
by the neglect of the other, in the very beginning of our acquaintance, I have courted 
prepossession and ignorance, and driven reason away, where either were concerned. 
Till this moment, I never knew myself.’ (P. 201, note 1.) 


At this great moment of self-awakening, it is no coincidence that continual 
references to pride, and its consequence, prejudice, (italics mine) rise to 
Elizabeth’s lips. 

Darcy himself confesses that he was spoilt by his parents who ‘encouraged, 
almost taught me to be selfish and overbearing, to care for none beyond my 
own family circle, to think meanly of all the rest of the world’. In the past 
he has assumed all women to be his inferiors in intelligence and breeding 
and to be interested in him merely on account of his wealth and rank. He 
acknowledges to Elizabeth that it is to her that he owes his own self-awaken- 
ing; she taught him to conquer pride—‘You taught me a lesson . . . By you 
I was properly humbled’—and thence to conquer prejudice—‘I came to you 
without a doubt of my reception. You shewed me how insufficient were all 
my pretensions to please a woman worthy of being pleased’ (p. 357-8). 

Elizabeth’s sisters, Kitty and Mary, both undergo a change. Kitty, a rather 
silly girl, has been very much under Lydia’s influence and has looked like 
following her in the way of selfishness and vanity. However, Kitty is not 
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ineducable; once Lydia has gone, Kitty ‘spent the chief of her time with her 
two elder sisters. In society superior to what she had generally known, her 
improvement was great... she became. . . less irritable, less ignorant, and 
less insipid’ (p. 373). 

Mary, the plain sister, has in the past, like her father, taken refuge from 
the world in books and has assumed a moralising, somewhat priggish atti- 
tude. Once her prettier sisters have left the house, the cause of Mary's com- 
pensatory pride is removed and she ‘mixes more with the world’ (p. 374). 

Miss Bingley, who has schemed for Darcy for herself, and for Georgiana 
for her brother, finally accepts with magnanimity her double defeat by 
Elizabeth and Jane Bennet—‘she dropt all her resentment’ (p. 375). Even 
that arrogant old harridan, Lady Catherine, who has tried to preserve the 
‘aristocratic purity’ of her family, finally accepts the impossibility of this, 
and overcomes her obsession with rank to the extent that ‘her resentment 
gives way’ and she secks reconciliation with her nephew and Elizabeth 
(p. 376). 

A second group of characters, however, remains proud and prejudiced to 
the end. Mrs. Bennet is a stupid, conceited woman; material possessions are 
her only criterion in assessing the merit of others and she never learns from 
her experiences. She greets with joy the news that Wickham is to marry 
Lydia, despite the facts that he has already dishonoured her daughter and 
tevealed himself to be a good-for-nothing—‘This is delightful indeed!—She 
will be married! . .. How I long to see her! and to see dear Wickham too!’ 
(p. 294). Moreover, even when Wickham is known by all to be a wastrel 
and a bankrupt on the run from his creditors, Mrs. Bennet can still speculate 
as to which country estate the couple should purchase—‘Haye-Park might 
do... if the Gouldings would quit it, or the great house at Stoke, if the 
drawing-room were larger . . . and as for Purvis Lodge, the attics are dread- 
ful’ (p. 298). 

Mr. Bennet is much more intelligent than his wife, but although he usually 
sees the right course he lacks the strength of character to pursue it. Realising 
he has married a fool, he takes refuge in his library. His ‘pride’ is a selfish 
withdrawal from his family responsibilities and a selfish surrender to always 
taking the easiest way out. Elizabeth acknowledges his ‘indolence and the 
little attention he has ever seemed to give to what was going forward in 
his family’, and Mr. Bennet himself confesses that his gratitude for Darcy’s 
help is based on the fact that ‘It will save me a world of trouble and economy’ 
(p. 366). 

Lydia and Wickham are likewise ineducable. Their pride is the kind of 
selfishness that manifests itself in an utter inability to consider the effects of 
their actions on others. Having overwhelmed her family with anxiety 
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through her elopement, Lydia can yet write to her friend Harriet, “You need 
not send them word at Longbourn of my going... for it will make the 
surprise the greater, when I write to them, and sign my name Lydia Wick- 
ham. What a good joke it will be! I can hardly write for laughing!’ (p. 280). 
Moreover, when Wickham’s disgrace is known to all, he and his wife can 
yet concoct a begging letter to Elizabeth to get Darcy, the man he has 
wronged most, to provide him with a lucrative sinecure!—‘in spite of every- 
thing, (he) was not wholly without hope that Darcy might yet be prevailed 
on to make his fortune’ (p. 374). 

Collins’ pride is a kind of snobbery at one remove—he basks in the re- 
flected glory of his aristocratic patroness, Lady de Bourgh. Moreover, he 
has an air of self-righteousness and a smug intolerance which find expression 
in his letter to Mr. Bennet after Lydia’s disgrace, and which would be horri- 
fying if Collins himself were less of a caricature. As it is they are merely 
amusing—'this licentiousness of behaviour in your daughter, has proceeded 
from a faulty degree of indulgence. . . . Let me advise you . . . to throw off 
your unworthy child from your affection for ever, and leave her to reap 
the fruits of her own heinous offence’ (p. 285). It is, we remind ourselves, 
a clergyman who utters these most un-Christian sentiments! 

It is significant that it is the Gardiners who are the most kindly, sensible, 
humble and clear-sighted people in the book. Despised by most of the other 
characters because they are ‘in trade’ the Gardiners nevertheless provide the 
‘deus ex machina’ which resolves the different strands of the plot and salvages 
the Bennet family honour. Pride and prejudice thus have implications be- 
yond the confines of the novel; at the time of writing, many of the gentry, 
envious of the ‘nouveaux riches’ on account of their greater wealth, com- 
pensated themselves with pride in their ‘gentle birth’; one immediately calls 
to mind the attitude of the ‘aristocracy’ to Sir Robert Peel. 

Finally, much has been said about Jane Austen’s irony. ‘Irony’ implies a 
mistaken impression. Jane Austen’s use of irony is directly related to her 
theme of the growth of self-awareness. As far as her characters are con- 
cerned, self-awareness brings a realisation of how erroneous first impressions 
often are; and as far as the reader is concerned, his awareness of the true 
state of affairs in the novel impresses on him how conceit can bring complete 
blindness to realiry—as when Mrs. Bennet comments that Lady Catherine’s 
calling on her is ‘prodigiously civil’ (p. 347) when it is, in fact, precisely the 
opposite, for her ladyship has called to impress on Mrs. Bennet’s daughter 
the utter impossibility of her marrying Darcy on account of her social in- 
feriority! 


Note: Page numbers refer to the ‘Oxford World’s Classics’ edition, 1957. 
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by 


OWEN C. WATKINS 
Teacher in-Charge, General Education, A.E.1. (Manchester) Works School 


IN COMMON with most liberal studies courses for craft apprentices, a fun- 
damental aim of our day-release classes is the cultivation of habits of accuracy 
in reading, writing, and speaking. Each of these presents the teacher with 
particular problems. In the case of reading it is often the tendency to read 
superficially, without attention to detail: a reluctance to attend closely to 
what the writer says. In writing it may be the difficulty of finding the moti- 
vation for a sustained effort. And in the discussion of many social topics 
there is the inadequate background knowledge of practically everyone in 
the class. Recently the inauguration of a full term’s work on group projects 
involving individual assignments has provided some solution of these prob- 
lems. It is the final term of a two-year Introduction to Industry, which will 
have included work on the history and organisation of the company, indus- 
trial relations, and elementary economics. 

The first week’s lesson introduces the theme. The class is referred to earlier 
work on the Industrial Revolution and asked to mention ways in which life 
in Britain is better than it was 200 years ago. The answers pin-point such 
matters as health and diet, universal education, communications and trans- 
port, and facilities for recreation and entertainment. These items are listed 
on the blackboard without comment. They are mostly, of course, the result 
of progress in science and technology. Then the class is asked to think of 
any ways in which life is more difficult than it was 200 years ago, or of any 
new problems that have arisen from the use of scientific inventions. Someone 
mentions the H Bomb, and there are usually references to road accidents, 
smog, mass unemployment, and possibly automation, soil erosion, and the 
spoiling of the countryside. The result is a list on the other side of the black- 
board, which may run: H Bomb, Smog, Road Accidents, Soil Erosion, etc. 

The theme of the term’s work, The Misuse of Machines, is then introduced, 
with the proposal that groups consisting of three or four members should 
investigate these problems and report on them to the rest of the class. The 
class then divides itself into groups and every group selects its topic from 

10§ 
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the six or seven for which material is available. If there is any time left study 
boxes are given out, and each boy has a look at his own material and that 
of the others in his group. 

There are three or four large envelopes in a study box, each containing 
the material needed to study one aspect of the topic. Here are some examples 
of the way topics can be divided up: 

H Bomb . The effects of nuclear weapons. 
. The story of the first atomic bombs. 
. For and against nuclear disarmament. 
. The effects of smog. 


. Smog throughout the world. 
. The Clean Air Act, 1956. 


. Facts and figures. 


I 
2 
3 
Smog I 
2 
3 
I 
2. Safety for cyclists. 
3 
I 
2 
3 
I 
2 
3 


Road Safety 


. What can be done? 

. Causes, effects and remedies. 

. The problem of world food supply. 
. The Tennessee Valley Authority. 

. What is Subtopia? 

. Counter-attack. 

. Work of the C.P.R.E. 


Soil Erosion 


Subtopia 


The material for study consists of books, pamphlets, maps, leaflets, annual 
reports of such organisations as the R.S.P.C.A., the C.P.R.E. and the Clean 
Air Society, and cuttings from newspapers and magazines such as The Guard- 
ian, The Listener and UNESCO Courier. There may also be some teaching 
material in the form of a filmstrip with notes, a wall chart, or sample copies 
of booklets which are available in sufficient numbers for the class, notably 
Your England and one or two Take Home Books titles. 

For the next few weeks the boys read up their subjects and prepare their 
surveys in draft form. The amount of help given by the teacher at this stage 
depends on the ability of the boy, but at the craft apprentice level it is im- 
portant not to give him too much to digest, and to provide plenty of sign- 
posts in the form of page references, questions, etc., written on the outside 
of the envelope, which also carries a list of contents and a detailed explanation 
of the assignment. The boys thus get practice in note-making, comprehen- 
sion of a sequence of thought, interpretation of statistics, etc., all matters 
which have been introduced in English classes earlier in their course. The 
drafts are marked, corrected, and written up permanently. Throughout the 
remainder of the term one period is devoted to every topic and the group 
concerned presents its findings, usually in the form of three short lectures 
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followed by questions, with the teacher acting as chairman. Wall charts, 
filmstrips and booklets are used if the speaker has prepared his exposition 
beforehand. 

The results have been encouraging, and the project has been popular with 
all the nine or ten classes who have embarked upon it. The fact that the 
work must be presented to the rest of the class keeps interest from flagging 
during the preparation of the substantial essay that is involved. And when 
it is time for questions or discussion, there are at least three members of the 
class who have more than a half-remembered television programme on which 
to base their opinions. 


SOME USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, Vol. 3 (article on Soil Erosion). 

Wallchart: Land and Food (Pictorial Charts, 2s 3d.) 

Filmstrip: Tennessee Valley Authority (Common Ground, 16s. 6d.) 

Henry Billings: The Power and the Valley (Hart-Davis, 12s 6d.) 

Ian Nairn: Outrage (Architectural Press, 12s. 6d.); Counter-Attack against Subtopia 
(15s. od.) 

Your England (use OF ENGLISH Pamphlet No. 1). 

The Hydrogen Bomb (H.M.S.O., 9d.) 

M. Amrine: The Great Decision (Heinemann, 18s. od.) 

The Nuclear Dilemma (Correspondence reprinted from The Times, 1s. od.) 

UNESCO Courier, March 1959—Special number on smog. 

Pamphlets, wallcharts, and other useful material may be obtained from the following 
organisations. In some cases there is a small charge. 

Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 4 Hobart Place, $.W.1. 
National Society for Clean Air, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1. 
Pedestrians Association for Road Safety, Mitre House, 44-45 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 55 Grosvenor Gardens, $.W.1. 

For any other topics under consideration, see the complete list and description of 
British voluntary societies in Voluntary Social Services (National Council of Social 
Service, 10s. 6d.) 

Take Home Books is a series of 16-page illustrated booklets, published fortnightly for 
distribution to workers in industry. A very wide range of social topics is covered, 
and authors of past issues have included Dr. J. Bronowski, Richard Hoggart, 
Graham Hutton and Sir John Wolfenden. Further information can be obtained 
from Newman Neame Take Home Books Ltd., 10 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
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A. J. WILTON 
Skinners’ Company's School for Girls 


How orTeEn are those who teach English bombarded by their colleagues 
with complaints that their pupils are unable to express themselves in fluent 
language? It often appears that from First to Sixth form, no one can put pen 
to paper in intelligible manner except for English homework. The lessons 
that are described below were taken with some members of the Sixth as a 
result of a crie de coeur from the Modern Language department. It was pain- 
fully obvious that something was needed when one was shown the extra- 
ordinary incoherent and distorted prose that was handed in as ‘translation’. 
The offenders who wrote the greatest nonsense were those doing Arts sub- 
jects but not ‘A’ Level English, and so these were chosen to present themselves 
for one period a week for ‘help’. 

How was this one precious period to be used? I was certain that we, none 
of us, wanted any more essay writing for the moment; most of the class 
had just passed “O’ Level English Language, and anything different would 
be welcome. I decided, also, that the writing would have to be done in the 
lesson time, as one has only to mention homework for a non-examination 
subject to find all with one accord beginning to make excuse. 

The small class met for the first time at the beginning of the Autumn 
Term. The personnel was mixed and ability ranged from the potential 
university candidate to the girl with very few qualifications who was staying 
on as she could not think what else to do next. I explained to the somewhat 
reluctantly assembled company, that as they did not “do’ English now, they 
were being given the chance to try some writing unconnected with exami- 
nations. The gloom deepened. I added that I was primarily interested in 
their ideas and how they expressed them, and that spelling and punctuation 
mistakes would be ignored for the time being. There was a slight brightening 
of the atmosphere. When I concluded that all writing would be done in 
class, and any effort, however rough or incomplete, would be accepted so 
long as it was legible, the air was clear. Leaving no pause for question or 
excuse, I read the beginning of Dylan Thomas's ‘Holiday Memory’ from 
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“Quite Early One Morning’: ‘August Bank Holiday. A tune on an ice-cream 
cornet. A slap of sea and a tickle of sand. A fanfare of sunshades opening. 
A wince and whinny of bathers dancing into deceptive water...’ The 
passage made an immediate impression; phrases and sentences were repeated 
with ease and relish. What made one listen to this so entranced? What was 
amusing? striking? unusual? How was it done? Using it as a model, they 
tried their hands at the same kind of thing. There was silence and scribbling 
for the rest of the lesson, and when the bell sounded, papers were handed 
in and pens slowly put away. The results were surprising and encouraging. 
G.C.E. caution had been thrown to the winds. Here were sentences without 
verbs, clichés and puns, figures of speech run riot, paragraphs all sizes, and 
sentences all lengths. But here also were the zest and colour, the vigour and 
gaiety, that had mostly been lying dormant for the last year or so. Some 
had written about the seaside, but others had chosen their own scenes: a 
children’s party, families in a park, crowds watching a procession, a Bank 
Holiday fair. Obviously they had enjoyed themselves, though whether we 
had helped the Modern Language department was another matter. 

For the next few lessons the aim was to show how many different ways 
of writing there are, and how each way must be exactly suited to its purpose. 
I typed out extracts from any book I had to hand: a piece from Captain 
Scott’s diary about Oates’ frostbite; a section from Thurber’s The Night the 
Dam Broke; a paragraph from Income Tax Assessment Notes; the opening 
of Under Milk Wood; the beginning of Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s article on 
Archaeology in The New Outline of Modern Knowledge. Styles were discussed 
in relation to subject matter and intention, and then something of the same 
kind was attempted. The lessons soon took on a regular pattern. At the 
beginning of each, I made brief comments on each piece of work—marks 
were not given—and read out two or three examples to illustrate good 
qualities and point out weaknesses. Then I explained what was to be tried 
next and the typed examples were considered. (I began by saying, ‘Keep 
these if you like’. But they were coveted immoderately from the first day 
and none was ever returned). The rest of the period was taken up with 
writing; most results were handed in at once, but anyone who wished could 
keep hers to finish in her own time. Towards the end of the term the class 
wanted to write what appears so deceptively easy, a short story. There was 
a discussion on what had to be decided before one could begin, and as the 
intricacy of the task became clearer, dismay spread among the would-be 
authors. So I gave the following suggestion, to be expanded or altered in 
any way. “Two people, who have not seen each other for years, meet by 
chance. In the course of conversation it transpires that one has become a 


success and the other a failure. They part, arranging to meet the next even- 
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ing; but this meeting never takes place.’ By the end of the lesson they were 
hardly into their stories, and efforts were continued the following week. 
Some intriguing situations were still unravelled when we broke up. 

In the Spring Term I decided to do something about novel writing. We 
discussed all the preliminary work that has to be done, and the length of 
time the full task might take. Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography was useful 
here. It was not intended that the class should write novels but study a few 
of their problems. We dealt first with openings, and looked at the begin- 
nings of The Power and the Glory, A Tale of Two Cities, Gone with the Wind 
and The Painted Veil. We considered what an author tried to do at the 
beginning of his novel, and noticed that Graham Greene concentrated on 
atmosphere and character, while Dickens presented a carefully constructed 
series of generalisations; that Margaret Mitchell showed us the outside of 
her main character, while Somerset Maugham plunged ‘in medias res’. The 
class tried one of these ways, or thought of other methods of their own. 
We next went to character presentation in the novel. For what one might 
call the direct method, I read R. L. Stevenson’s description of Long John 
Silver, pointing out how the character first stood still to be looked at and 
then moved into the story. Bearing this in mind, they introduced a hero, 
heroine or villain into an imaginary novel. For indirect method, I gave them 
from Pride and Prejudice a section of Mr. and Mrs. Bennet’s conversation, 
from which to draw conclusions about father, mother and the daughters. 
Suggested characters for this method were, an engaged couple, a detective 
and a suspect, a boss and his subordinate, a mother and child. A third method 
was to deduce character from surroundings and significant details. I read 
the description of Margaret from Wordsworth’s The Excursion, and we tried 
to think what other kinds of things one could learn about people in this 
way, such as their state of mind, position in life, their interests, their past. 
Clothes also were mentioned; some girls were acquainted with the Wife of 
Bath. Their writing was to reveal a character by describing a room, house 
or flat, garden or street; or they could concentrate on clothes. Before leaving 
character, there was a lesson on ‘types’. They made a list of all the stock 
types—men, women and children—they could think of. Their attempts at 
describing these were to begin, ‘He (or she) was a typical *. They 
found it easy to write, but decided it would be dull to read. The last lesson 
connected with the novel was devoted to background, and the description 
of Egdon Heath in The Return of the Native was given to study. It was soon 
clear that a guide book account of town or country would not meet the 
case; and they set off happily personifying slums, cathedral towns, wharfsides 
and universities. 

In the Summer Term we turned to some newspaper work and considered 
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the difficulties of the reporter who has to balance facts with what the public 
wants. To make clear two different methods, I gave them the following 
item from The Times: ‘As a curtain-raiser for today’s rag, 17 students from 
North Staffordshire University College at Keele yesterday packed themselves 
into a telephone kiosk. The feat is claimed to be a record. Mr. R. Mantle, 
chairman of the carnival committee, said last night that the previous record 
was 16, held by Manchester University. An attempt to get 22 students 
into the kiosk failed’. They were asked to rewrite the information as if it 
were a sensation, making it appear that the writer was either amused or 
scandalised, and to add an interview with one of the students concerned. 
There was next a Times report of a strike. They endeavoured to rewrite the 
facts in as partisan a manner as possible. They then tried an Editorial com- 
ment or a Fourth Leader, but this was beyond the capabilities of some. We 
considered propaganda, and reporting in time of war. I gave a piece of 
Churchill’s broadcast of September 11, 1940, together with the figures of 
the actual losses of aircraft as disclosed after the war. The lesson developed 
into a serious discussion on the difficulty of finding out and speaking the 
truth, and there was little time left that day for writing a British newspaper 
report of the raids, or a German Air Ministry claim. Next we persuaded 
one of the Sixth Form who had been on the Aldermaston March to come 
and be interviewed at a “Press Conference’, and the class made notes and 
then wrote reports. It was abundantly clear in the next lesson, when reports 
were compared and discrepancies noted, that writing the truth was an ex- 
tremely difficult task. The girl interviewed had asked to be present to hear 
what had been written, and helped the reporters to correct their accounts. 
Finally, there was a lesson when we tried to think of every other kind of 
writing, except reporting, that a newspaper might contain. It was salutary 
to consider the specialised knowledge required for all such columns; girls in 
the middle school often think of becoming journalists, little knowing what 
this would involve. I did not ask for a criticism of any of the arts to be 
written, as it had become obvious that no one at school could have the 
education and experience necessary to make a fair assessment. 

We are now well into the second year, and I will mention more briefly 
some of the subjects that have been tackled. We entered the advertising 
world, and after studying a rich collection of specimens, from clothes to 
cosmetics, from refrigerators to Do-It-Yourself kits, decided that our efforts 
were as good as the originals, and that we would be sadder and wiser shoppers 
in the future. They tried their hand at drama, and taking several lessons, 
wrote the opening of a comedy scene where a young member of a family 
comes home from the first day at work; and a tragic situation where someone 


brings bad news. Some interesting time was spent considering the writing 
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of biography. First some raw material was written: diaries, letters, inter- 
views, reports. And then these were exchanged and used for producing 
articles on the persons concerned. The beginnings of a biography of an 
imaginary character were composed, with a chapter on home and family, 
another on education, and a third on some occasion of success or failure. 
They have written conversations of various kinds: persuading by flattery, 
persuading by threats, persuasion in rhetoric (looking at Animal Farm), con- 
vincing argument, inconclusive disagreement. We have not yet tried any 
verse, except for words for a popular song. One idea leads to another; there 
seems no end to the possibilities. Sometimes there are light-hearted inter- 
ludes. One such was provided by a Times advertiser who wanted to hear 
from anyone who had made friends with a toad, particularly in a greenhouse. 
Answers came from the most unexpected quarters and the lady was inter- 
viewed by various reporters and societies. 

What has been gained from these lessons? I have not enquired recently 
whether English in ‘translations’ is any better. But by now the class has 
established itself in its own right, and to be one of its members is no longer 
regarded as odd. Numbers have increased a little, as one or two scientists 
and girls doing ‘A’ Level English, hearing that writing was a relaxation, 
have asked to join. Not many have been able to attend throughout; there 
are time-table changes, and demands of examination subjects sometimes be- 
come too great. But the oldest inhabitants say that they write more easily 
and can think of the words they want more quickly; that when they hold 
a pen, ‘something always comes’; that they understand and appreciate the 
work of professional writers as they never would if they had not tried 
themselves. Certainly there is enthusiasm for this method of letting off 
steam. Also it has led to wider reading, as they frequently borrow the books 
from which extracts have been studied. I have purposely not given any 
examples of their work. Rarely is any of outstanding merit; their efforts 
are, after all, but rough drafts, first thoughts that there is no occasion to 
revise. But to read through a whole book of work is to be astonished by 
the competent range of the ‘chameleon’ writer, and this is perhaps the most 
interesting result of all. 





CODES OF CONDUCT 
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DuRING THE Road Safety Quiz Competition in the autumn of 1958 I 
accompanied the Bath Team, and although we did not get far in the com- 
petition the experience has resulted in what I think is a valuable English 
exercise using “The Highway Code’. 

After the Quiz I found that I had some spare copies of the ‘Code’ on my 
hands, so I decided to make up the number to thirty for use with a Second 
Form of mixed B/C stream boys. The distribution of this ‘Code’ as a tem- 
porary textbook caused much surprise: most boys had little acquaintance 
with it, while some few had never looked at one. Bringing the out of school 
world into the classroom was not in itself novel, as pupils had been used to 
handling newspapers, posters and pamphlets of all sorts; yet in point of size 
‘The Highway Code’ proved an admirably handy text, and its original pur- 
pose as a guide to road safety was immediately obvious—a factor of great 
importance in work in the junior forms. 

Our task was threefold. First, we were to look closely and critically at 
the text of the “Code’, assessing it as an example of clear instruction, and 
secing whether its suggestions were readily translatable into distinct actions. 
Moving on from the mode of presentation we were next to examine the 
content of the ‘Code’. We wanted simply to see what the ‘Code’ had to 
tell us, to see if its suggestions were sound. Thirdly we hoped to use these 
findings as bases for new ‘Codes’ covering conduct in other spheres, and 
written so as to be easily understood by boys in the first forms. This specified 
group of readers served as a persistent reminder to all the writers that they 
had to convey their ideas clearly, and that a mass of information and opinion 
however interesting was valueless unless it could be imparted to the reader. 
In order that these tasks should not take too long to complete, we deliberately 
omitted the last section of the ‘Code’, “The Law’s Demands’. 

In the beginning of our first stage, the strict examination of the text, we 
were fortunate in that the second paragraph of the ‘Code’ caused extended, 
and sometimes heated, discussion among the boys. ‘On a pavement or foot- 
path, do not walk next to the kerb with your back to the traffic.’ 
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A boy produced a diagram showing that a pedestrian could walk by either 
kerb (assuming that there were two footpaths) with his back to the traffic 
by stepping sideways either to right or left. This suggestion we examined 
together and had to reject it as, apart from its irrelevance, it strained the verb 
‘walk’ a little too far. We defined ‘to walk’ as ‘to go or travel forwards on 
foot’ and our enthusiast was obvi /usly using the word loosely. In any case, 
as a second boy pointed out, the pedestrian is told not to walk, etc. 

This early dissension proved a great incentive to the discovery of possible 
errors in further paragraphs and we were consequently showered with imag- 
inary ambiguities by the dozen. Nevertheless, with noses to the text, the 
boys were taking serious note of language. Some boys indicated points of 
interest which I had passed over. Paragraph 18 was one instance: ‘... At 
night, always drive well within the limit of your lights.’ One boy asked, 

‘Does the word “well” in this sentence go with “drive” or with “within” ?’ 

This question lead directly to a contrast in word order and punctuation be- 
tween the spoken and the written sentence. However, we did not discuss 
this question fully; instead, I left threads which we could pick up again in 
a language lesson later on. Part of Paragraph 509, ‘...on unlighted roads, 
do not drive on sidelights only’, raised a discussion on prepositions which 
we also left to be picked up again in a future lesson. 

We dwelt, too, on the meaning of words. In Paragraph 38 we read: ‘Do 
not rely on signals to go ahead given by unauthorised persons’. Here we 
tried to say what we understood by the term ‘unauthorised’. Although the 
boys themselves had mentioned this word as being vague to their way of 
thinking, they found it difficult to improve or define. Again, in Paragraph 
65 we read: ‘Do not [under certain conditions] let your vehicle stand in the 
carriageway’. We tried to substitute for ‘let stand’, ‘park’ or ‘stop’. The 
latter obviously would not do as it ruled out the possibility of an emergency 
halt, and to ‘park’ we felt implied that the vehicle would be stationary for 
an extended period of time. (This last phrase itself we left undefined). 

Our examination of the content of the ‘Code’ was more straightforward. 
We were generally agreed that the advice offered to us was sensible and 
easy to put into practice, and that if people behaved in the ways outlined 
in the ‘Code’ many accidents would certainly be avoided. Two suggestions 
were made by boys at this stage. One was that a simple “Code’ (using car- 
toons if necessary) should be published by the Ministry of Transport for 
children under ten; the other was that all children should be given a copy 
of ‘The Highway Code’ by their local authority when they went into second- 
ary schools. 

The boys, having made a close study of “The Highway Code’, were then 
asked to use it as a basis for a code of their own making, the title of which 
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they could choose from the following: “The Seaside Code’, “The Country 
Code’, ‘Petkeeper’s Code’, or ‘Camper’s Code’. Each ‘Code’ was to be 
divided into sections, each section was to be treated as comprehensively as 
each boy could manage. “The Seaside Code’, for example, could easily be 
divided into sections on bathing, fishing and boating, rock-climbing, clean- 
liness on the beach and so on. Once a boy had decided which “Code’ he 
proposed to construct, he was given several sheets of plain white paper which 
he folded in half to make a loose booklet of approximately the size of “The 
Highway Code’, and as a cover he had a plain grey sheet on which he could 
ink or paint any design he liked. 

I allowed complete freedom in cover design as I wished each pupil to feel 
that his was a prototype which might later be developed into a standard 
series. Yet we did retain some uniformity in the codes as a reminder that 
the project was largely a group one. Each code had to contain a ‘Contents’ 
page, and I wrote an Introduction which was to be set out on the first page 
of all codes. The Introduction, which the boys copied down themselves, 
and which they later brought to me for my signature, was general and applic- 
able to all the different codes: 


This Code is designed to give helpful comments to those who know little or nothing 
of the subject. Accidents can be prevented by even a little clementary knowledge. 
I hope that this booklet will be carefully read and that its suggestions will be followed. 


This was written to match the Minister’s Introduction to “The Highway 
Code’; indeed for the Royal Coat of Arms and the address of the Ministry 
of Transport we substituted the school Arms and address. 

Before commencing the actual writing of the codes, boys set down in 
their note-books the general layout of the sections; which paragraphs, if any, 
they would support with marginal illustrations, and the approximate length 
of the whole work. Then they began the codes. They could use any coloured 
ink, or combination of coloured inks that they chose, and illustrations, which 
were optional, could be sketched in ink, pencil or paint. In order not to 
penalise those who saw the value of illustration but who were not competent 
enough themselves to draw satisfactorily, I allowed those who could illus- 
trate well and easily to help the less gifted. In any case, in marking I was 
not concerned with the pictures but with the expression in English. All 
‘Codes’ were firmly stapled, and rough edges then taken off with the guillo- 
tine. 

Group work began again when we were ready to subject these new ‘Codes’ 
to the disinterested scrutiny which we applied to “The Highway Code’. As 
a preliminary, to avoid waste of class time, a homework was set in which 
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boys marked their neighbours’ ‘Codes’, and listed mistakes on a separate slip 
of paper; their errors were corrected only by the authors themselves. We 
then selected a few works at random to consider in detail. 

Little critics were swift to censure the first one we looked at, a ‘Seaside 
Code’. Paragraph 2 gave them their chance: ‘Do not bathe after meals’. 
This caused some kindly merriment, and was soon altered to ‘immediately 
after meals’, or ‘after a meal allow one hour to pass before bathing’. ‘Do 
not bathe for one hour after a meal’ reintroduced the ambiguity. Paragraph 
s, ‘Do not bathe near rocks’, was attacked with similar fervour, as was the 
surprising remark in the section on Boating, ‘Obey any order’. In this way 
the class was kept very busy orally suggesting improvements and alterations. 

There were, of course, abundant mistakes inspelling, punctuation, phrasing 
and logic; yet the precise point of their efforts, to make a code which could 
be readily understood by first-formers, enabled all pupils to grasp the press- 
ing need for exactness and the purpose of laborious correction. They saw 
quickly that to print a piece of prose free from error was hard work but 
well worth all the effort. The First Form, with whom I went through two 
“Codes’ in one lesson to test for clarity of expression and adequacy of instruc- 
tion, tilted freely at these Second Form windmills. The younger boys, in 
taking material not too far in advance of their powers, increased their con- 
fidence to think critically. 

“The Highway Code’ need not be used with junior forms only. It could 
be used with third or even fourth forms, if questions commensurate with 
the maturity of the class were set. A mature form would see at once, for 
example, that a division of the work into content and mode of presentation 
is an arbitrary division; they could look at some of the assumptions under- 
lying the ‘Code’, or compare the treatment here with that used in Govern- 
mental propaganda. If boys prefer to attempt a light-hearted ‘Code’ (like 
Swift’s ‘Directions to Servants’) they could tackle, for instance, “The High- 
wayman’s Code’, “The Comedian’s Code’, “The Examinee’s Code’ or even 
‘The Schoolboy’s Code’. 
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DONALD MATTAM 
Principal Lecturer in English, City of Sheffield Training College 


IN ENCOURAGING pupils to compose verse the introductory stage is by far 
the most difficult one. Once a class has accepted the idea that it is being 
asked not merely to state or to describe but rather to create experience in 
words, the appeal of the exercise is both novel and exciting, passing with 
many children beyond the walls of the classroom. To encourage more integ- 
rity, sharper appraisal and wider scope is far simpler than to initiate an entire 
class into the art. 

Most teachers—all who read Practical Criticism in their student days— 
realise the harm done to verse composition and to the powers of appreciation 
which such writing should strengthen by undue stress on rhyme and on 
‘accepted’ metres. They therefore refuse to offer rhymed verse as a starting 
point, knowing that the rhyme-scheme and line-division will be seized on 
as the most obvious and hence the most iraportant marks of poetry as opposed 
to prose, and that, just as the less discerning student teacher extracts a prose 
statement from a poem, the young writer will try to make a poem emerge 
from a prose statement by counting stresses and adding rhymes. They know 
that a pupil who by such means produces a verse which rhymes and scans 
is distressingly proud of the achievement and is content to repeat the process 
ad nauseam, with little or no reference to the accuracy of his creation in other 
and more important aspects. Many boys and girls will, of course, be quite 
unsuccessful at this barren task and will continue to regard poetry as a box 
of literary tricks designed to obscure rather than to clarify experience. 

Fearing this, teachers have concentrated on the full apprehension of the 
experience to be expressed, much as the Art teacher persuades his pupils to 
look clearly at their tree or street. But the Art lesson has also the need for 
concentration on the techniques of pencil and brush in relation to the fixing 
of observation in line and colour; it has need for the appreciation of perfected 
forms of art as an inspiration to effort. The lesson on verse composition 
calls for similar stress. To ask young writers to compose unrhymed free 
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verse is futile if the only poetry known to them is rhymed and regular; they 
lack the incentive offered by appreciation of the perfected form. 

Appreciation of the poet's ability and minor exercises in an intense form 
of verbal expression are therefore a necessary part of the introduction to 
verse composition, and they can most valuably be based on the freer types 
of poetry. I have found Joseph Campbell’s ‘Night, and I travelling’ admir- 
able for this purpose: 


Night, and I travelling. 

An open door by the wayside, 

Throwing out a shaft of warm yellow light, 
A whiff of peat smoke; 

A gleam of delf on the dresser within; 

A woman's voice crooning, as if to a child. 


I pass on into the darkness. 


This poem crystallises the experience of a moment only, and the teacher 
may suggest and ask for other experiences, brief like this one but with vary- 
ing emotional and sensuous values—evening from a window, village street 
from a moving car, passing through an emptied school at five o'clock, a 
room intent on television. It catches the eye with its colour and highlights; 
the singing voice and the ‘whiff of peat smoke’ extend the sensuous exper- 
ience, and the emotional quality suggests the importance of the subjective 
attitude. It has verbal felicity, which a class may appreciate by trying to 
reword any phrase; it carries music without rhyme and without regular 
metre, which choral reading will emphasise. And it is a simple adding to- 
gether of impressions to form a whole—a form of expression very natural 
to young writers. 

There are many other poems or passages from poems in free verse which 
will suggest themselves. Some of the poetry of the Bible is valuable as a 
starting point, though where parallelism is the essence it should not be over- 
stressed. The lines from Proverbs, chapter xxx, beginning “There be four 
things which are little upon the earth’, with the line divisions suggested in 
The Bible as Literature, form a pleasant poem on a topic of interest to younger 
children. The Spring Song in chapter xi of The Song of Solomon—‘For, 
lo, the winter is past...’ is also effective as an introduction to verse com- 
position, as are the lines on the War Horse (Job, chapter xxxix) and those 
on The Enemy at the Gates (II Kings, xix, vv. 32-34). 

When one or two attempts at the writing of whole though brief poems 
have been made, it is useful to concentrate on the composition of isolated 
phrases or sentences (which may well suggest complete poems later), since 
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this focuses attention on the integrity of the writer of poetry. Is this accurate? 
Does it evoke the true reaction, flash the effective picture, summon the real 
sound: Here a useful introduction is offered by the phrases in some of the 
many ‘catalogue poems’, with their successions of brief but vivid sense im- 
pressions: “Old wives a-sunning sit’, ‘Here are sweet-peas on tip-toe for a 
flight’, “White flows the river and bright blows the broom’, ‘the cool kind- 
liness of sheets’. With older pupils this type of discussion and exercise will 
lead to a fuller appreciation of imagery and of other stylistic traits: “A spark, 
the mechanic’s right answer’, ‘She was as fine as a melon in the cornfield, / 
Gliding and lovely as a ship on the sea’, “Cloud puff-balls, torn tufts, tossed 
pillows...’ 

Only when this approach has led to an acceptance of verse composition 
should any suggestion as to the values of rhyme be made. It will then occupy 
its right place in the mind of the writer, who should rather welcome it if it 
suggests itself than go a-hunting for it. For younger pupils a good intro- 
duction to rhyme is given by reading “The Kra’, that ‘native’ poem about 
a monkey, each line of which ends with the repeated title words: 


He runs along the branches, the Kra, 
He carries his fruit with him, the Kra.. . 


Here for once the introductory poem may be treated as a model, for verses 
entitled ‘My Cat’, “This Mouse’, “The Owl’, since the technique involved is 
too simple to be inhibiting. The repetition of the line-ending word is also 
found in “Sampan’, which begins with very simple rhyming—“Waves lap- 
lap, /Fish-fins clap-clap,’ and concludes: 


Up and down the long green river, 
Ohé, ohé, Janterns quiver, 

Willow branches brush the river, 
Ohé, ohé, lanterns quiver. 


Side by side with such early exercises in verse composition will go the 
wider appreciation of customary poetry in the ‘poetry lesson’, and that appre- 
ciation will quicken and be quickened by the experience of the verse com- 
position lessons. Later, the starting point for poetry writing need not be a 
poem at all, since the free verse models will have served their purpose in 
justifying the exercise; the introduction will then be whatever is likely to 
focus attention on the general type of experience to be created in words— 
a brief chat or discussion, a prose reading, the playing of music, or illustrations 
of an evocative type. 
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SOURCES OF POEMS AND QUOTATIONS USED 

“Night, and I travelling’: Joseph Campbell; Collected Poems, Series Three (Secondary)? 
Methuen. 

‘Old wives a-sunning sit’: Nash; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

“Here are sweet-peas on tiptoe for a flight’: Keats; ‘I stood tiptoe upon a little hill’. 

‘White flows the river .. .’: R. L. Stevenson; ‘Romance’. 

“The cool kindliness of sheets . . .’: Rupert Brooke; “The Great Lover’. 

‘A spark, the mechanic's right answer . . .’: C. Day Lewis; “The Flight’. 

“Fear at my heart, as at a cup . . .’: Coleridge; “The Ancient Mariner’. 

“She was as fine as a melon in the cornfield’: Vachel Lindsay; “The Daniel Jazz’; The 
Week-end Book; Nonesuch or Penguin. 

“Cloud puf!-balls, torn tufts, tossed pillows ...’: G. M. Hopkins; “That Nature is a 
Heraclitean Fire’. 

*The Kra’: Anon.; Collected Poems, Series Two (Junior); Methuen. 

*Sampan’: Frederic Norton; Willow Pattern Plate. 


“THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS’ 


A new edition of Vance Packard’s book, a most useful one for Sixth 
Forms, has been brought out by Penguin Books at 2s. 6d. The original 
edition was reviewed in our issue for Summer 1958. 
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ENGLISH WITH A PURPOSE, Books Three and Four, by Roy Paterson. 

[Nelson, $s. each.] 

ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS, Books One, Two and Three, by A. H. and M. 

Lawley. [University Tutorial Press, ss. od., 6s. 6d., 6s. 9d.] 

A SECOND ENGLISH CouRSE, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans, 6s. 9d.] 

A few general questions obtrude themselves when I read books such as these 
six which are alike in seeking to teach English by asking questions on pas- 
sages of varying length; explaining something of the mechanics of the 
language, and setting subjects for composition. Is language a game? Is there 
any connection between the sort of question posed after these extracts and 
a normal reaction to writing not purely factual? Is literature in full for the 
few: Are there now so many English teachers in need of these crutches to 
hobble up and down the forbidding banks and braes of words-in-use? Is 
this thriving industry of extract-culling a poor relation of such television 
programmes as Music for You and Make Mine Music, which excuse people 
from grappling with the whole score? As the passages used in external 
examinations to test understanding are generally factual and complete in 
themselves, is the belief mistaken that this type of exercise is needed in the 
middle school? Certainly the various Boards can hardly be blamed for the 
continued insistence on various aspects of grammar still grafted on to this 
ostensibly new stock. 

The series I like best of the three is English with a Purpose for secondary 
modern schools. If one accepts the method at all, the passages are suitable, 
and there is in Book Three a refreshing affinity between extract and com- 
position, as well as the provision of stimuli in the form of exemplary treat- 
ments of the theme being dealt with. The grammar is also smoothly derived 
from the passage; there are sections on general knowledge, and the verbal 
exercises are designed to cultivate an understanding of the nuances of words. 

Book Four is a utilitarian final year text. I would adopt it myself for use 
with leavers in a Social Studies context, though I must confess that to sup- 
porters of Mr. Polly it is depressing to have to prepare our sons and daughters 
for these mundane occupations. Yet at the present time there is no escape, 
so there is no point in repining. We have to assume wistfully that in a pre- 
Albemarle era Potwell Inns will be found in plenty through Christmas 
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Parties, Hobbies, Reading, Cinema, Clubs, Cycling, Y.H.A., and Camping; 
in which respect this conscientious book faithfully reflects a society for which 
the daily round, the common task furnish rather less than we ought to ask. 

The emphasis on sentence analysis and in Book Three on formal essay 
work earmarks the three-volume series, English for Schools, for academic 
pupils. In the first two volumes the extracts concentrate on topics: animals, 
then travel and adventure. Each volume has three revision sections. Several 
poems are included, among which The Listeners, with its theme of the in- 
scrutability of human experience, demonstrates the limitations of this ap- 
proach. The passages are used more as hints and less as stimuli for compo- 
sition work, and I should prefer not to introduce letter writing in the first 
volume. 

A Second English Course is the one I like least, because its he-mannish 
approach constantly vitiates the various examples and exercises, and because 
the sections perversely entitled Enjoying Poetry reveal no awareness of the 
task of helping pupils to a way of doing so. The approach to composition 
is the one which assumes that orderly syntax and construction will clothe 
ideas and feelings once information about the nature of sentence and para- 
graph has been imparted. The book provides harder work for the quicker 
pupils. 


All three series are indexed and attractively printed and bound, but a 
lingering doubt remains that those who are ‘good at English’ from what 
they acquire elsewhere will be able to do the work here as well. 


K.F 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH, by A. R. Moon. [Longmans, 6s. 9d.] 
PROGRESSIVE PROSE STUDY, by Frank Mosby. [Blackie, ss.] 

ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES, by Peter Saunders. [E. Arnold, 

6s. 6d.} 

Mr. Moon is no newcomer: he holds a Post of Special Responsibility among 
writers of text books for, over the years, his work has been much published 
and much reviewed. His General Certificate English is naturally, therefore, 
competent and comprehensive. Indeed, it is almost too comprehensive, for 
one wonders whether ‘O’ Level candidates today are greatly interested in, 
or even asked about, such remote figures of speech as Chiasmus and Antono- 
masia, Hypallage and Meiosis. Many of the exercises, too, especially in the 
sections on the Appreciation of Poetry and on Interpretation and Expression, 
though they would certainly test and might even stimulate a good ‘A’ Form, 
would be very difficult for ‘B’ stream readers, and would be beyond the 
grasp of the ‘C’ stream altogether. The book undeniably says all the right 
things about Composition, Précis, Punctuation, but is inclined to say them 





RECORDED POETRY 
The Jupiter Book of Ballads 


(12” yUR 0043, TEXT 8d) 
(Spoken by Jill Balcon, Pauline Letts, John Laurie and V. C. Clinton-Baddeley; 
sung by Osian Ellis and Isla Cameron.) 
“This is admirable work. Since it can hardly be faulted, one can do little but com- 
ment on the several aspects of its excellence." — The Use of English 


A Junior Anthology of English Verse Part II 


(10° yUR 00B3, TEXT 6d) 
(Containing “Night Mail’, “The Lady of Shalott’, “The Solitary Reaper’, 
‘How they brought the good news’, etc., etc., read by C. Day Lewis, Michael 
Hordern, John Laurie, etc.) 

“This is a splendid record. Although called a junior anthology its appeal should 
surely be very wide . . . . No better introduction to these poems could be recom- 
mended.” —The Use of English 
JUST ISSUED: MILTON and Hersert read by Marius Gorinc 
(7° jep oc17) 

PRICES: 12” 395., 10” 29s., 7” 15s. 11d., from leading retailers, or direct from 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
The Poetry of History 
Selected by D. J. PETERS and B. E. TOWERS 


An Anthology of Historical Verse. The editors of this anthology have ranged 
wide over the centuries to make a collection of poems dealing in the main 
with war, politics and social history. 7s. 6d. 


Fun and Fancy Book 2 

W. R. S. McINTYRE 
This book is intended for the third and fourth year pupils of Secondary 
Schools who find difficulty in gazing fluency in reading and in acquiring an 
extensive vocabulary, and who are not quick in the perception of ideas. 9s. 6d. 


A Dramatic New Testament Book Book 3 
G. H. HOLROYD 
The latest book in this series is solely concerned with The Acts of the Apostles 


and uses J. B. Phillips’ translation, which he entitles The Young Church in 
Action. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD St. Martin's Street, London, W.C.2 
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in the old (too old?), well-known ways: “Write a paragraph on one or more 
if the following subjects—your favourite hobby; an unusual pet; a Christ- 
mas party...’ 

Book V of Progressive Prose Study deliberately aims to train its readers to 
handle with confidence the Comprehension questions in the ‘O’ Level papers 
and, in so doing, to acquire some practice in Précis and Composition. The 
passages chosen for study vary in interest and quality: extracts from The 
Robe rub shoulders with selections from Boswell, Macaulay, Lamb, J. B. 
Priestley and others. The exercises, though thorough, tend to be stereotyped 
and rather dreary, inevitably, one supposes, since they are modelled directly 
on questions set in past ‘O’ Level examinations. ‘Explain the meaning of 
each of the following words as it is used in this passage...’ ‘Explain the 
meaning of these phrases...’ Books IV and III of Progressive Prose Study 
are freer in scope and more lively, though clearly the author is working 
his brisk and business-like way towards Book V and a good pass at ‘O”’ 
Level. 

English for Commercial Classes is, in its way, remarkably all-embracing. It 
ranges from How to use a Dictionary to How to Interpret Statistics, and 
contains, in its 250 pages, neatly summarised and reduced almost to terse, 
gnomic utterances, all that the commercial student is ever likely to need in 
his progress from Junior Clerk to Company Secretary. He is told how to 
answer the telephone; of the difference between Fiction and Non-Fiction; 
how to write Business Letters and Letters of Complaint and, in 22 lines, 
how to criticise Prose. The art of Précis is dealt with in 50 lines, and the 
answering of Comprehension questions in 16. The merit of this book lies 
in its succinctness; the weakness is its attempt to do too much too briefly. 

DOUGLAS COULSON 


OUTLINES 


LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN, by J. B. Priestley. [Heinemann, 42s.] 

To survey the literature of every nation from Vladivostok to San Francisco, 
from the invention of printing to World War Il, in less than 500 pages— 
should it be attempted? Could it be done well? Is it done well? My answer 
to Question 1 is, Yes: I think there is a place for the broad, Wellsian outline, 
as distinct from the detailed local study. The dangers of the undertaking 
are obvious, but they are worth risking if only to offer something different 
from the now all-too-frequent doctorate thesis on such questions as what 
porridge had John Keats? To the second question—could it be well done? 
—I would answer, Yes: by someone who had shut himself in the British 
Museum for twenty years. Mr. Priestley has not done this, so my answer 











THE PLAYERS’ SHAKESPEARE 


The Merchant of Venice 


EDITED BY J. H. WALTER 
Headmaster, Minchenden School, Southgate 


This is the second book in the important new series, The 
Players’ Shakespeare. Twelfth Night, the first in the series, has 
already proved a great success: ‘Dr Walter’s is the best 
school edition I have seen . . . How refreshing it is to see an 
edition thoroughly alive to the play as a work for the stage, 
not merely for the study.’—7he Use of English. 5s 


THE POETRY BOOKSHELF 


GENERAL EDITOR: JAMES REEVES 


Three new books in this series are published this autumn. 
Each selection is introduced by a long critical essay of 
outstanding quality—Mr Fraser on Burns, Dr Holloway on 
Shelley, and Professor Blunden on Tennyson—and followed 
by a commentary and notes. 


G. S. FRASER 


Selected Poems of Robert Burns 
9s 6d 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Selected Poems of P. B. Shelley 
9s 6d 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Selected Poems of Tennyson 
8s 6d 
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TWO NEW ‘ARDENS’ 


KING HENRY IV, PART I, edited by A. R. Humphries is based on a 
thorough examination of textual problems and source material. 21s 


THE POEMS, edited by F. T. Prince, contains Shakespeare’s two nar- 
rative poems and The Phoenix and The Turtle, but not the sonnets. 21s 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR 


BEN JONSON’S great comedy which, after holding the stage for over a 
century, is now less well known than it deserves to be, is here offered as the 
latest addition to Methuen’s new series, The Revels Plays. Based on the 
text of the first edition and edited by E. A. Horsman, this new edition 
affords every help to the modern producer and reader. 18s 
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New Books! 


THE HONEY SIEGE 
Gil Buhet 


A delightful story of a group of young French children 
defying the “oppression” of their parents. 5s 6d 





FLAMES IN THE SKY 
Pierre Clostermann 


A special school edition of this outstanding story of 
the war in the air from 1939 to 1945. 5s 6d 


These two books are the latest additions to the Beaver 
Books which have been specially chosen and edited 
with the Secondary Modern schools in mind. 


VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR 
Laurens van der Post 
This moving story of Africa has been prescribed by the 
N.U.J.M.B. for their 1961 ‘O’ level examination. The 


complete text is the latest addition to the well known 
Queen’s Classics series. 6s 


WILFRED OWEN 
A Critical Study 
D. S. R. WELLAND 
Teachers and sixth formers who are studying the 
poetry of Wilfred Owen for the 1961-2 ‘A’ level 


examination of the Cambridge board will find this new, 
thoughtful study of tremendous value. 10s 6d non net 


Inspection copies of all these books may be obtained from 
42 William IV Street, London WC2 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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to the third question must be, No: but I do not know who would do it 
better, or even who would do it at all. To the supplementary questions, is 
it an interesting book, and is it useful? the answer in both cases is an emphatic 
affirmative. Mr. Priestley is always interesting, even when he is not at his 
best, if only because he is nearly always concerned with the interest of civi- 
lised and enquiring minds. In this book he is never dull for long, if only 
because he knows how to skate over the bits that do not really interest him. 
When he says, for instance, that “Tasso had genius of the kind that brought 
innumerable readers to exalt and suffer with him down the years’, I know 
that Mr. Priestley is as bored by Tasso as I am, and I am grateful to him 
for not dwelling on him. I will consider the usefulness of the book later. 

What Mr. Priestley is chiefly concerned with is what he calls ‘the essential 
spirit of the age’. His subject is not simply “Western Literature’ but ‘Litera- 
ture and Western Man’. Now ‘man’ and ‘the spirit of the age’ are abstrac- 
tions which Mr, Priestley is not too ready to define. I am not sure that he 
is fully aware that ‘man’ is something different in different ages and places; 
or that the spirit of an age is something a little difficult to define except as 
the sum of its many and varying concrete manifestations. Of one thing, 
however, I am pretty certain, though I do not think Mr. Priestley would 
agree: not all great literature springs from the conscious effort to express 
that spirit. 

“The wind that scattered the Spanish Armada’, we are told, ‘blew English 
Literature, which had been merely smouldering for generations, into a blaze 
of genius’. 

Certainly the impetus given to the Elizabethan drama by assertive national- 
ism is a factor to be reckoned with in literary history; but I am not so sure 
that genius has much to do with the spirit of the age. In discussing Swift, 
for instance, Mr. Priestley, who always has an eye for the news-value of 
his subject, makes too much of his madness and concludes that his ‘stupendous 
gifts were largely wasted’. If one considers Swift's writings, as distinct from 
his life, what one is struck by, above all, is their outstanding sanity. And 
what evidence, outside his published works, have we for Swift’s stupendous 
gifts: It is at last arguable that it was Swift's day-to-day concern with his 
age that made much of his work less interesting to us than it might have been. 

Mr. Priestley is not, I think, altogether happy with Swift, because Swift 
was essentially a poet forced by his age and circumstances to be a satirist. 
A poet is great at least as much by virtue of his reaction against his age as 
by his expression of it. Mr. Priestley is at his least good on poets. The scope 
of his book does not allow him to even mention Chaucer; he merely glances 
at Wyatt in passing; neither Skelton nor Clare is named in the index, though 
both are more important and rewarding than dozens of the minor figures 
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An anthology of exciting Adventure, interesting Hobbies, 
Sport, and other reading material for the Secondary Modern 
School. 


All the topics are of special appeal to young people. The 
excerpts include up-to-date and stimulating narratives of 
famous sportsmen, winners of the V.C., of space travel, and of 
fighting in the Wild Frontier, as well as descriptive passages on 
dancing, work with the camera, and on foreign stamps. 
Whatever their taste, this selection will provide Secondary 
pupils with plenty to read and talk about. 6s 9d 
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By H. R. THOMAS, ™.a. 
Deputy Principal and Senior Lecturer in English 
Newton Park Training College, Bath 
Secondary Modern Schools are now taking a wide variety of Examinations 
in English. This series of books aims in the first two years to encourage a 
sound background of English for all the more able pupils. Books III and IV 
contain progressively more advanced exercises for those taking exam- 
inations up to the standard of College of Preceptors or U.E.I. and cover 
also the foundation for the general certificate course in Book V. 


Ready Late Autumn 
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whom Mr. Priestley considers. I am not very happy about the picture of 
Emily Dickinson as ‘half spinster, half peeping troll’, and I cannot agree that 
she was the ‘poet who comes nearest to expressing the New England char- 
acter and spirit’. If there was ever a poet who dissociated herself as com- 
pletely as possible from the spirit of her time and place, it was she. But 
unlike Mr. Priestley, I do not find the spirit of the age something venerable 
and magical. 

It follows from Mr. Priestley’s world-view that he is at his best when 
discussing satire and comedy, which can hardly exist except as a commentary 
on the age. He has always been warmly sympathetic to the comic spirit, 
and his studies of Cervantes, Rabelais and Moliére are among the best things 
in the book. He is most at home when dealing with the picaresque, the 
theatrical, the caricature elements in literature and humanity; he is impatient 
with minority interests, cults, and whatever seems to him over-refined or 
rarefied. It is thus for the generally sane and unaffected quality of his outlook 
that his book will be most valued. When his sympathies are fully engaged, 
his enthusiasm is infectious, and he forgets to shadow-box with the unnamed 
‘critics’ he detests and regurgitate literary news-items like Marlowe’s tavern 
death or the Baconian silliness. 

In short, a patchy, controversial, characteristic book—but how useful a 
book? It is, obviously, the kind of broad survey which ought to be labelled 
‘It is dangerous to exceed the stated dose’. It would be as dangerous for 
those who have not read widely in several literatures as it would be un- 
necessary to those who have. But as a stimulus to, say, candidates for 
university scholarships who have wide cultural interests, whose noses have 
been too long at the grindstone of a syllabus, but who have strong enough 
minds to thrive on generalisations without getting indigestion—it offers 
something they cannot easily find elsewhere. 


JAMES REEVES 


OUTLINES OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH, 
by H. J. Rose. [Methuen, 10s. 6d.] 
To quote the Preface, Professor Rose gives us ‘a straightforward and non- 
technical account of such ancient authors as have demonstrably had an effect, 
direct or other, on later writers, especially those who have used the English 
tongues’. Judged in these terms Professor Rose has done a good job. Anyone 
who wishes to consult the facts of literary history, the course of influences, 
and traditions of theme and technique in classical literature, will find them 
laid out here in a continuous narrative, and in a reasonably simplified form. 
My only quibble, a very small one, is that some of the authors mentioned 
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had so slight an influence on later writers that the non-specialist, non-classic, 
for phom the book is intended, might safely ignore them. 

But one or two warnings. This book is not an introduction to classical 
literature. It won’t inspire any interest in the subject, dealt with at arm’s 
length as a body of information. We have no sense that the literature dis- 
cussed is a source of enjoyment and imaginative power. The quotations that 
Professor Rose gives would fill about three of his 282 pages; that one per 
cent of irnagination (albeit in translation) is a fair guide to the type of factual 
account, summary, and outline, that this work offers. The fault is not par- 
ticular to Professor Rose’s book, which is good of its kind, but a fault 
essential to the kind. What real use the outline serves, I would be grateful 
to know. And why is the book For Students of English? Nothing in the 
text explains. 

B.C.S 


HELLAS AND ROME, THE CLASSICAL WORLD IN PICTURES, by W. 
Zschietzschmann. [A. Zwemmer, 25s.] 
If the school library lacks this, buy it. There are over 500 plates of sculptures, 
buildings, coins, paintings, vases, etc., etc., divided into twenty-one sections 
—Deities, The Theatre, Buildings, Education, Sports and Games, Domestic 
Life, Costume, etc. The view we get of life in Greece and Italy is not only 
informative but visually inspiring. Each of the sections of illustrations has 
a general introduction, and more specific reference to the individual plates. 
If only our histories of literature could be just this: an anthology, with the 
necessary notes conveniently but decently tucked out of sight, and the works 
of the imagination left to tell their own tale, to arouse interest on their own 
account. 
B.C.S 


DETAILED STUDY 


THE NIGGER OF THE ‘NARCISSUS’, by Joseph Conrad, edited by Douglas 
Brown. [University of London Press, London English Literature Series, 5s. 6d.] 

HARD TIMES, by Charles Dickens, edited by N. L. Clay. [Heinemann’s 
Guide Novels, 6s.] 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Emily Bronte, with introduction and notes 
by A. C. Ward. [Longmans, Heritage of Literature, 6s.] 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, by Jane Austen, with introduction and notes by 
A. C. Ward. [Longmans, Heritage of Literature, $s.] 

All these novels provide excellent material for the detailed study that G.C.E. 

entails. Hard Times and The Nigger of the Narcissus have provoked the more 
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Price 6s 0d. 
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enterprising introductions, and both Mr. Brown and Mr. Clay have pro- 
duced commentaries which look as if they were intended to be read. Indeed, 
it is difficult to overpraise Mr. Brown’s edition of The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
which is everything one could wish. The body of his commentary is devoted 
to a detailed analysis of the structure of the novel, but in no way is this 
dislocated from the text. Always the importance of the language is stressed, 
and the reader is shown how the imagery, symbolism and incidents from 
the narrative illuminate the main issues of the book, such as the ambivalent 
feelings of the crew towards the nigger and the deep origins of the conflict 
between the central characters. No one encountering this penetrating inter- 
pretation, which is always adjusted to the adolescent reader but never under- 
rates his intelligence, could come away without a thorough understanding 
of the novel. Moreover, Mr. Brown has included a terse and readable bio- 
graphical note; and there are some excellent suggestions for further reading. 
His textual notes, exemplary in their brevity, are interpretative rather than 
baldly explanatory; and for the more intelligent reader there are passages 
from Conrad’s Preface. 

In his guide to Hard Times, Mr. Clay has provided some excellent back- 
ground material against which he interprets the social themes of the novel 
with clarity and insight. But his main concern is to present Hard Times as 
a ‘moral fable’ and an ‘artistic adventure’ in form; and in this he is less suc- 
cessful. Although there is a good deal of quotation, there is little genuine 
examination of the writing, and one cannot help feeling that because of this, 
and in his endeavour to stress the high seriousness of the novel, Mr. Clay 
has overlooked much that is of interest and importance, such as Dickens’s 
pervasive humour; and that he has in many ways misinterpreted the novel, 
as in overemphasising the role of Sissy Jupe. On the whole, Mr. Clay is 
better at Facts than Fancy, and some of his questions and ‘Page of Dates’ 
might have been taken straight from the Gradgrind syllabus. 

Mr. Ward’s introduction to Wuthering Heights is hardly likely to lead the 
reader to examine the writing closely. In fact there is a summary of the 
plot, which seems a direct encouragement to lazy reading. In Northanger 
Abbey he has also provided tabloid information, this time in the form of 
brief character studies which are largely direct quotation from the text of a 
novel in which the expository presentation of character is employed. Both 
editions contain biographical material, and in Northanger Abbey there is a 
section on the Gothic novel, including a summary of, and quotation from, 
Udolpho. 

All four editions are securely bound and well produced. Heinemann’s 
Hard Times is particularly handsome and tastefully arranged. 

JOHN WILKS 
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THE CAEDMON LITERARY SERIES 


Unique in its range and quality, the Caedmon library of recorded sound is 
now made available to schools through John Murray. 

Here are Eliot, Dylan Thomas, Auden, de la Mare, and many others 
reading their own works. There are also notable recordings of the classics: 
readings of Wordsworth (Sir Cedric Hardwicke), Byron (Tyrone Power) 
and Keats (Sir Ralph Richardson) to mention only three; while the per- 
formance of Everyman will be 2 joy to many a teacher of English. 

A full list of Caedmon records will be forwarded on request. 


ADVANCED EXERCISES IN CRITICISM 
F. E. S. Finn, B.A. 


This book contains sufficient exercises in comprehension and interpretation 
of prose and verse for a two or three year course leading to ‘A’ and ‘S’ levels 
of the G.C.E. In keeping with the requirements of the majority of examining 
boards, much of the verse is modern. 

The prose section includes a number of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
passages for rendering into modern English, passages of literary criticism 
designed to help the student in general appreciation, and a representative 
collection of passages of widely varying styles and subject matter. 

Details concerning the sources and authors of the extracts (a very large 
proportion of which are still in copyright) are given on a four-page insert 
which may be extracted from, or fixed into, the book at the teacher’s 
discretion. Published 30th September, 5s od 


THE SIGN OF FOUR 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


This famous Sherlock Holmes story needs no description: it is here presented 
in a most attractive school edition. It is unabridged and there are an 
introduction, notes and exercises by A. E. Smith. The book is illustrated by a 
young artist, Ann Linton, who has caught wonderfully well the “feel” of the 
period. The School Library of Famous Books Publication November, 5s 6d 


STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Marchette Chute 


This re-telling of the plots of all the plays from the First Folio is meant not as 
a substitute for reading and seeing the plays, but to help in their under- 
standing and appreciation. There is a long introduction in which the author, 
already well known for her style and scholarship, discusses Shakespeare’s 
world, his genius and the theatre for which he wrote. 

Published 30th September, 16s net 


BYRONIC THOUGHTS 
Peter Quennell 


This handsome little book (a perfect Christmas present) is a collection of 
Byron’s maxims in prose and verse—lively, often profound, and astonish- 
ingly modern in sentiment. 105 6d net 
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PLAYS 


MAY WE RECOMMEND, Books 3 and 4, plays adapted by Ian Ball and 

Marion Macwilliam. [Longmans, 3s. 3d. each.] 

MORE FESTIVAL PLAYS, edited by Arthur B. Lock. [Univ. of London 

Press, 35. 6d.| 
SPEAKING AND MOVING AT CHRISTMAS TIME, by Frances Wilkins. 

[O.U.P., 35.] 

THE CHRISTMAS DRAMA BOOK, edited by Irene Gass. [Harrap, 7s. 6d.] 
CRANFORD, FIDDLER’S GREEN AND OTHER PLAYS, QUENTIN DUR- 

WARD, TOM SAWYER. [The Troubadour Plays: Blackie, 2s. 6d. each.] 
ALL 4BOARD AND OTHER PLAYS, by N. L. Clay. [Heinemann, 3s. 6d.] 
Anyone who has listened to the excellent B.B.C. Children’s Hour pro- 
gramme, ‘May We Recommend’, will be pleased to see the four books of 
the same name, each containing six broadcast plays. These plays, all intro- 
ducing well-known stories, are not adaptations in the usual sense; they are 
dramatised excerpts, chosen to encourage children to read the whole book; 
their purpose is to whet the appetite, not to sate it. Books 3 and 4, now 
under review, fulfil this purpose admirably. The plays in these books are 
not for regular classroom use in the drama lesson, nor are they very suitable 
for staging, since, being originally written for broadcasting, they rely more 
on aural than on visual effects. Nevertheless, every Secondary School should 
have a set of May We Recommend available for general use; teachers will find 
the plays very persuasive introductions to the books they have been taken 
from. 

More Festival Plays gathers together seven plays written for performance 
at the Birmingham Juvenile Dramatic Festival. These plays, some completely 
original and some adaptations of old stories, are of a generally high standard, 
though the attempted satire in “The Guy is not for Burning’ and ‘Jack and 
the Box’ is a little tiresome. None of the plays presents any major difficulties 
for school production and all of them have useful and helpful stage directions. 
Especially recommended as a short play suitable for Christmas performance 
is Miss Dorothy Petherick’s “The Guest’. 

It is a pity that more care was not taken over Speaking and Moving at 
Christmas Time; there are errors of syntax both in the preface and in the 
final note and there is a note to a play called “The Circus’ which does not 
appear in the book. If one ignores these and other errors, however, the book 
is a good one for backward classes in the Junior School; it provides both 
activity and easy-to-remember, repetitive rhymes and playlets. The Christ- 
mas Drama Book is a more ambitious one, designed for older children; it 
offers a variety of Christmas entertainment: plays, mimes, a quiz, some 
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suggestions for charades and a number of Christmas poems. It is a pleasing 
book which should prove useful to teachers who are expected to produce 
school entertainments at Christmastime. 

Of the “Troubadour Play’ books under review the best is Fiddler's Green 
and Other Plays which contains four simple but lively plays suitable both for 
the classroom and for staging. There are helpful notes on production and 
the stage directions are clear and practical. The other three books are no 
better and no worse than adaptations from novels usually are. While they 
provide full-length plays for school production they inevitably sacrifice much 
of the essence of their originals. The numerous scenes and ‘inter-scenes’ in 
Tom Sawyer seem to me to present production difficulties. 

The six plays in All Aboard and Other Plays are of varying quality, though 
the emphasis appears to be on talking rather than on action. The liveliest 
play in the book is ‘All Aboard’, which is a somewhat unbiblical version of 
the story of the Flood. 


HILDA D. SPEAR 


METHOD 


READING IN THE MODERN INFANTS’ SCHOOL, by Nora Goddard. 

[University of London, 135. 6d.] 

‘A most stimulating book. It is a direct classroom report—illuminated by 
the most enchanting photographs—of how children are now taught the 
first stages in reading. It consolidates thirty years of first class teaching in 
our infant and primary schools. 

The children build up bricks—and smash them down. They play with 
water and sand. They paint. They dramatise their real or imaginary lives. 
And they chatter. A training is offered which roots language in direct sen- 
sory experience, which pushes the control of words into the perplexing and 
chaotic sense of being alive in a world which seemingly doubles in size every 
second week. All this is but part of that rich province of being which sup- 
ports the infant teacher's concept of ‘reading readiness’. 

The children begin to read, and from the very first words the essential 
oneness of how to read and what to read is recognised. ‘If we give our 
children only the tool of reading, they may, as adults, progress no farther 
than to read those daily newspapers that demand the least thought’. Even 
for a six-year-old child fingering over his earliest pages reading is not simply 
a tool. It is an intense point at the centre of the shifting, exploratory move- 
ments of growth—an incipient discovery of the self in all its relationships 
through the awakening delight in language. And conceived and taught in 
this spirit ‘reading and creative writing go hand in hand’. So does reading 
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is a good index.” The Times Literary Supplement 
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and all ‘learning about living and growing things’. Words begin to catch 
and celebrate the intoxication of being alive and knowing it, the sheer pace 
and density of the living moment. Miss Goddard remarks on ‘the lucid, 
vivid creative writing that seven-year-olds can produce’, and a colleague 
passes me this example of such a child at work with words: 


Yesterday I ran in the school sports. First it was the shuttle, then it was the flat 
race. First it was me and I won, and then it was Charly and he lost because he kept 
looking round and I won the final. . .. When I got home I had some hot milk and 
some cornflakes. Then I got undressed and then I washed my face and cleaned my 
teeth and had my coff-micksture then my mummy held my hands together and said 
Good night, the Champion of this house. Then I went up the stairs and got into bed 
and said to my mummy night-night, and I went to sleep, and I had a hot and exciting 
night, but I got to sleep eventually and I had good dreams too. 


It is distinguished teaching which so delicately recognises the equipoise of 
‘will’ and ‘spontaneity’ in the learning process. It is most shrewd and careful 
classroom management which so successfully uses these skills now common 
to our infant schools, and present in our primary departments. And it is 
all a long way away from the stale cake on the pale man’s plate, from ‘Nod 
to Ned Nan’ and ‘Can Nan nod to Ned?’ Infant teachers will read this book 
for the confirmation of their daily work. But I wonder how many secondary 
teachers will consult it? And yet what worn and ragged techniques still 
linger there as unprepared teachers struggle with the reading of their weaker 

upils. 
: Through this book glints the harvest of thirty abundant years. Why then 
is so rich a store of findings largely entrapped within the infant and primary 
school? You cannot work exactly like this when reading problems emerge 
in the secondary school. But the insights remain valid, and the modes of 
promoting them are open to the activity of translation. 

Why not put this book on your secondary school’s next requisition? 

BRIAN JACKSON 


THE EDUCATION OF THE AVERAGE CHILD, by A. W. Rowe. [Harrap, 
15S. 
This we delineates a method of treating sows’ ears with an amalgam 
composed of a lofty conception of individual worth, a concerted assault upon 
the bastions of unenlightenment, and a personal approach to the needs of 
pupils chiefly through the use of carefully graded and integrated assignments 
based on ‘job-cards’. 
The writer is to be congratulated upon his crop of silk purses, for he not 
only taught recalcitrant pupils, but must have had colleagues and parents to 
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persuade. Yet I do not find the book stimulating. Far too much of it is 
concerned with a widely scattered exposition of the writer’s philanthropic 
views of secondary modern education. It is badly arranged, and the end 
arrives with no clear idea of exactly how the scheme works. This may be 
because it is still evolving, or because the writer has not worked out his 
approach to the task of expounding principles, aims, methods and results in 
relation to the mass of evidence accumulated and possibly still accumulating. 
I do not know whether I am reacting to the system or this inchoate descrip- 
tion of it. 

The chief ingredients are unstreaming; the use of personal criteria of pro- 
gress; self-discipline; accent on service, not only inside but outside school; 
the provision of concrete experience as the basis of learning, and the job-cards. 

The evidence of success is not well chosen to implement the grandiose 
aims stated in paragraph two of page 15, and I only hope that the children 
failed to realise the awful importance of being quite so earnest as that ghastly 
blue-print on pages 15-16 demands. 

Another objection to this book is that it is like an unnaturally prolonged 
speech day report. Even Jesus had a Judas, but this testifies to a sweeping 
success, in the face of which I find phraseology such as ‘surprised and gratified’ 
(page $9) oleaginous. 

But my real objections are that a reader wanting information about the 
method of education advocated has a very tortuous search, and is not advised 
on surmounting the obstacles he would encounter. The expectation of success 
ought to be accompanied by an inoculation against any incidental discour- 
agement. 

In conclusion I must mention that there is no indication of how much of 
the work done remains with any degree of sharpness in the memories of 
the pupils, or of any attempt to ascertain this. 

K.F 


BROADCASTING WITH CHILDREN, by Kenneth Methold. [University of 

London Press, 9s. 6d.| 
A book that tells of practical experiments carried out successfully, that gives 
in plain English information for the use of any teacher with imagination and 
initiative, that does not parade a giramick but offers a comprehensive scheme 
—how refreshing it is to read such a publication! 

If one accepts the value of elaborate aural aids to teaching and feels justified 
in using so much time, then one will be delighted and stimulated by this 
account of a broadcasting club. 

Radio work in school not only employs large numbers of players but 
relies on an ever-expanding staff of technicians and script-writers. It has a 
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value in improving diction and delivery, demanding subtleties of acting, 
encouraging vivid styles of writing and providing incentives for all sorts of 
creative work; moreover, it provides additional and unusual material sup- 
plied by both pupils and masters for all subjects from scripture to science. 

Daytime B.B.C. broadcasts rarely accord with the time-table and curric- 
ulum of a secondary school, and so the Lancastrian School, Chichester, pre- 
ferred to construct programmes of its own on similar lines, or to adapt for 
educational purposes and to local needs such stock features as the eye-witness 
account, the dramatised short story, topic for today and the news. Proof of 
success lies in the specimen scripts given in the book—a poetry reading, an 
episode in the life of Galileo, an original play and a poem in play form. 

Most important of all is a chapter contributed by G. Wigens on studio 
construction and the best use of simple equipment, ¢.g. mixers, microphones, 
control cubicle and tape-recorder. He stresses the relatively small outlay and 
the instructional value of making one’s own studio components. 

Mr. Methold shows in detail what has been done in his school and, more 
elaborately, at a youth club; teachers who are ready to give time and thought 
will find in his book countless spurs to the imagination. 

G. G. URWIN 
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